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| SPEECH OF MR. GARRISON, ON THE FIRST 
OF AUGUST, AT DEDHAM. 


| 
| 
[RerortED FoR THE LigeRaTor.} 
| 





The first thing that strikes my mind, as I look 
around, is, that this is not a very large assembly, 
compared to what it ought to be. 
| Bat it fairly represents the condition of our land— 
sunk as it is in the debasement and moral degrada- 
| tion of slavery. If this people, professing the prin- 
ciples of freedom, were really on the side of freedom 
|—if we delighted, as a nation, to do homage to liber- 
ty—this gruve would not be large enough to contain 
|the numbers that the occasion would call together. 
| They would be thicker than the leaves of the trees. 
|For is it not a great and glorious oceasion, when the 
jarm of the oppressor is broken, and the oppressed 
Who that pro- 
| fesses to believe in our common humanity, and claims 


| go out free from beneath its power? 


| descent from those who fought and died for liberty, 
but should feel his heart overflow with joy this day ? 
But it is not so. Asa people, we do not rejoice at 
all. Only the few, who are banded together for the 
| destruction of American slavery, and branded by the 
community by which they are surrounded with op- 
probriam,—they, and they only, exult on the return 

of this day 
I confess that, so conflicting are my emotions at 
this moment, I scarcely know how to give utterance 
to words. When [ think of what slavery was in the 
West Indies—how unlimited was the power of the 
| planter, and-how mercilessly it was used, and that 
now he can lash, and brand, and whip, and put to 
jdeath no more, I want to sing—to cry, ‘ Halleluia! 
i want to 
1 don’t 


\for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.’ 

leap up exultingly with the enfranchised ! 

know 
But, oh! when I turn to my own guilty land, I 


how to make a speech ! 





| feel too sad to speak. I fain would weep with those 
whose tears flow without ceasing, because of their 
|eruel oppression. I can only give my sympathies to 
| their sorrows—lI feel only the strong impulse to join| 
tim the shrieks of their despair ! 
And yet, words have power, when out of the abun- 
dance of the heart, the mouth speaketh. I will make 
| an effort to speak to-day, because the tyrant bids me 
to be dumb; and that of all other hours is the time 
for me to speak. 

What are we here to celebrate ?—Gracious God! 
jis itso? British emancipation! And why not Ameri- 
|can emancipation? Who are we, that we thus fall 


jin the rear of the noble race? Oh! this guilty in- 
consistency ! A monarchy has proclaimed the slave's 
day of jubilee; while we, a republic, have no word | 


of relenting to utter! And our fathers could not 
brook the semblance of a chain; while we, their 
children, with the Declaration of Independence in 


' our right hands, bold it up tothe world, and boast 





that there are none like us, in regard to freedom,— |} 


that we are the pioneers in the | 


race,—and yet we 
}have no heart to rejoice in the example of the great 
nation which has actually gone before us. Oh, would | 
that we, as a nation, might be stimulated to follow | 
! God hasten the day ! 


We are here to see what we can do to hasten it.— 


her example 


Let us go on with the work, with the faith that oyer- 
comes all things—with the courage that dares all 


things. We are here to conspire against all that is 


| solace after the day’s exhausting toil. 


- a) 
merely utters a truism. No such government can 
possibly act with a holy purpose. They know not 
God, except as they obey the mandates of the people, 
who are to them as God. 

But when the people of Great Britain, moved by 
a sense of justice and compassion, arose and demand- 
ed emancipation, then the lords, the gentry, and the 
bishops—all the great men of the kingdom—the 
imperial parliament, and the throne, yielded. Then, 
when they could no longer withstand it, the govern- 
ment of England gave way to the uprising humanity 
of the common people—to the might of the mercy 
that awoke in the hearts of the laboring classes of 
England. It was not by the rich and wealthy, but 
before the poor and the oppressed of that land, that 
the throne was humbled, and parliament bowed 
down. 

Freevom was obtained for the British West Indies; 
and with all the delays, the drawbacks, the bad 
motives of some in giving it, that is a great thing to 
say for the slaves. 





I fear 
We are told 
slaves do not want to be free ; that there isnot much 


I fear we do not all realize what slavery is. 
we think it is not so very bad, after all. 


to choose between the condition of the oppressed and 
the actually enslaved; and that we have no just rea- 
son to rejoice. 

Let me go back to the evidence laid before the 
people at that time; and we shall see what it 
is, over the extinction of which we come together 
this day to rejoice; and you shall say whether 
there be occasion or not for the strongest emotions 


[Mr. 
statistics laid before 


of joy. And, first, the cruelty of the system. 
all the 


the people of England, and which wrought upon 


Garrison here gave 
them so effectually, that they demanded Emancipa- 
tion. He spoke of the whippings—the chains—the 
iron collars with spikes in them—the declaration of 
the planters, that it was cheaper to buy negroes than 
breed them—the dying of slaves under correction 
permitted by law—and all the horrible atrocities of 
West India slavery.] 
that they ean’t do this now !—they cannot whip, and 


Oh, friends! let us rejoice 


starve, and chain up like brutes, and sunder forever 
all the holiest ties of human existence, and exaspe- 
rate to madness and suicide. Slavery is abolished! 
They can't do such acts to-day! Let us sing a joyful 
and triumphant song of jubilee for that, to-day! 
Sing! What do 1 say? No—we cannot, while we 
think of these atrocities as perpetrated in our own 
native land this hour! No where on the face of the 
earth is slavery so cruel, so malignant, so bloody, as 
in this land of hypocritical pretence to freedom. 
Once more: Wherever slavery exists, (it don't ex- 
ist, God be thanked, in the West Indies, now)—there 
exists with it a necessity for laws of a particular cha- 


| racter on personal restraint, the breach of which is 


punished by severe and cruel inflictions, and in some 
cases by death. 

Thank God! they cannot put human beings to 
death there now, for walking abroad and looking on 
the bright stars by night, and the moon when she 
walks in her brightness. They cannot lacerate the 
flesh, and bruise the limbs of tender youth, for lin- 
gering to look upon the loveliness of Nature, as a 
The angel of 


| mercy has triumphed in the isles of the sea! And, 


oh! that the triumph might be complete in this 
blood-stained land, where all those laws, and penal- 


ties, and inflictions, are in force to-day ; for without 


States would peaceably give up the | powerful and predominant in our land, and whatever | them, slavery cannot exist. 
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fanciful reformers of the 
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obstacle blocks up the way, we are to wage hostility 





‘ 
‘against it. 


Is it the church? While renewing our determi- | 


5 j 
, nation to war against the slaveholding church of this | 
|country, let us take courage and consolation im the | 
thought, that she is not the church of Christ; for} 


| 


|that is always the main support of liberty, and the | 
shield of the oppressed. 

Is it the government? Ours is not a task that we | 
ought to shrink from; for the government that has | 
nullifled all its professions of respect for the rights of | 
man, by making itself part and parcel of slavery, is | 
jnota free government, nor worthy of a freeman’s} 


support. } 
| Whatever makes itself the foe of man, by sustain- | 
ling slavery—be it church, be it government—we are 
here to destroy, root and branch, cost who it may. 
It will be safe—nay, itis the only safety for this | 
people ; yet we are cowards and faithless to the living 
| God, whose promises we distrust in this matter. 

} Antigua took the lead of all the British West 
Indies, in the work of immediate, unconditional eman- 
cipation. Itis recorded among the incidents of that 

occasion, that an American sea-captain, the evening 


before, hurried off to his vessel at anchor in the 


\ given it up. 
' 


Mr. Garrison then spoke of the horrible depopula- 
tion oceasioned by slavery in the West Indies, and of 
the danger of insurrections. They tell us, the slaves 
are happy: but, somehow, there's always a fearful 
looking for of insurrection, wherever their system ex- 
ists. But who talks about insurrection in the West 
Indies now? Why, evenour pro-slavery editors have 
Insurrection is the concomitant of sla- 
Who ever heard of it in connection with free- 


Weil may our hearts fail us for fear, while we 


very. 
dom? 
cling to slavery. 

Mr. Garrison then went on to relate the cruelties 
inflicted by the slaveholders on the missionaries, who 
gave the slaves religious instruction; and the out- 
rages committed against their property, and their lib- 
erties, and their lives. I know, said he, these things 
are painful to hear; yet let us hear them, till our 
hearts are kindled to fresh devotedness ; for these are 
the very features of American slavery at this moment. 
There is a sentimentality that cannot brook to hear 
them ; but our virtue should be robust. We need 
that it should be so; for we go to take off chains in a 
land where slavery reigns paramount, and we will 
hear the worst, that we may bid it cease to be. Such 
scenes, I doubt not, we yet must continue to see in 





stream, dreading lest the gift of freedom should rouse 
the people to vengeance! afraid to meet the coming 
dawn of day 
it illustrates our lack of faith in those principles we 
profess to hold sacred! When the time comes to 
apply them, we run away, and dare not meet the 
consequences of doing right. 

My friends! it was a long struggle of more than 
| filly years, that won emancipation for the West India 
How long did that glorious conflict of Clark- 
almost in vain !— 


slaves. 
son and Wilberforce seem to be 
Alas! they saw not at the time the principle that alone 
could conquer. They thought by pruning the branch- 
es of the great Bohon Upas of slavery, to make it 
wither and die, and they attacked the trade. They 
saw not then, that the only sure course was to stop 
the market. Let us not withhold from them rever- 


ence and honor; they worked in the light they had, | 


and as far as they saw. But let us remember to 
give honor where honor is due. It was not to Clark- 
son, nor to Wilberforce, who discovered the true and 
successful principle of action. It proceeded from a 
feeble and dying woman. It was not until ExizaBeTHu 
Hevarrek had proclaimed the doctrine of immEDIATE 


' 
AND UNCONDITIONAL EMANCIPATION, that any per- 


ceptible progress was made. But when that prin- 
ciple was once promulgated, the parliament and the 
throne were shaken, and the whole system went 
down as with the shock of an earthquake. Somuch 
|for moral power! Those who opposed it talked fool- 
jishly ; they saw not at all! The principle stood like 
|a rock, amid all the billows of opposition. 

| But we are often told that Great Britain had no 
humane purpose in what she did. She only wanted, 
it seems, to pull down our republican institutions, by 
giving freedom to her West Indies! She had found 
a weapon against the United States, and she merely 
proceeded to use it. Granting it were so, are we 
obliged to sit still, and be stabbed to the heart by her 
superior policy? Why not take the weapon from 
her hand, by freeing our slaves? Why do we not 


put ourselves on even ground with her? 
But, whoever says that the government of England 
had no Sincerity or benevolent purpose in the deed, 





| this land. We have seen and felt them already. The 
mobs, the sacking of houses, the tarring and feath- 


! It took an American to do that. How | ering, the imprisonment, the branding, the flames of 


| burning cities! We are able to testify that that they 

| are not peculiar to the slavery of the West Indies. 

| But oh, friends! you who believe in the gospel of 
| Liberty, is it not something to know that such scenes 
| in the West Indies have now ceased ? 

But in our land, the gospel of Christ cannot go 
South of Mason and Dixon's line, where they sell 
human sduls in lots to suit purchasers! It may not 
there be preached, and practically applied, except at 
the peril of the life of the preacher. Slavery wag e 
a war of extermination against it. 

‘Columbia! O, shame on thee now! 
Repent thee in ashes and dust! 
There is blood on thy hands—on thy brow— 
And thou art by slavery cursed ! 
Thy millions of vassals set free— 
| Away with the scourge and the rod— 
| Then join with the Isles of the Sea, 
i In a shout of thanksgiving to God!’ 





Oh, brothers and friends in this holy work! al- 
| most I am tempted to be impatient. With such deeds 
| coptinually going on in our own land, how can I 
wait! Yet, having faith in God, I will have patience, 
and wait, and toil, and do all J can, remaining firm 
at my post, not counting my life dear unto me, so 
that this great deliverance may be wrought out. 

Give me your hands, my friends! give me your 
hearts, for this work! I know you do. It has taken 
away our reputation, in some instance our means of 
livelihood ; but the road, though difficult, can yet be 
trodden. God reigns above these momentary clouds. 
With the cross comes the crown ;—a crown of rejoic- 
ing indeed will it be to see this land purified from the 


alllands. God, our guide and defender, hasten that 
glorious day! 

Mr. Garrison concluded with a mass of important 
evidence to prove immediate emancipation safe and 
profitable. Any slaveholder—or far more guilty, any 
Northern apologist for slavery—shall be gratuitously 
furnished with the same, on application at this of- 
fice.—c. 








sin that defiles it, and standing forth in the glory of 


















‘THINGS IN MAINE. 
Portranpn, July 2, 1845. 


STATE OF 


Dear Brorurr: 


I have just returned from a journey of some twenty 
miles in the country. 1 left this place last Wednes- 
day for Windham, in company with a friend, who 
kindly offered to take me half the distance in his car- 
riage. The remainder I travelled on foot. On arri- 
ying at Windham, I engaged the town-house for a 
meeting, posted up some notices, and then visited 
several schools, in order to give a more extended no- 
tice. One of the teachers, whom I asked to give the 
notice, hesitated for a while, and at length told me I 
might come in myself and give it, if Ichoseto. I 
thanked her for the privilege—entered the house, 
gave the notice, and retired. But hardly had I done 
so, when she curled up her lips in contempt, both of 
me and the cause in which | am engaged ; or, to use 
the expressive language of a young lady who was 
present, ‘ searcely had he turned his back, before the 
This is but a 
small matter; but ‘ straws tell which way the wind 
blows.’ The meeting was thinly attended—about 
twenty-five being present. Most of these belonged 
to the Liberty party, and none, as I could learn, 
were friends to the American A. S. Socicty. 

From Windham I went to Great Falls, on the Pre- 
sumpsent, where I learned that the only suitable 


school-mistress made up faces at him.’ 


place in the village for holding a meeting was enga- 
ged for that evening; and after giving notice of a 





lecture there on the following evening, | went down 
the river five miles, to a factory village, (a place 
| which | had formerly visited, without being able to 
obtain a house to speak in,) and procured the Uni- 
versalist meeting-house for the evening, and then 
Mei cee the method of giving nvtice adopted at 
| Windham. The meeting at this place was, as to num- 
| bers, quite respectable ; and | was able to give the 
| better utterance to some anti-slavery truth by meet- 
ling with a little opposition. An old gentleman had 
| interrupted me several times, and being unable to 
lthrow any ‘stumbling block’ in my way, at length 
jrose up, and for the purpose of detecting me in some 
| historical mistake, asked me to give an account of 
ithe origin and subsequent history of slavery and the 
\slave-trade. { told him that I would leave that to 
j be done by idle speculators—by those who loved to 
| pursue such an inquiry as a matter for antiquarian re- 
| search—those who felt nothing and cared nothing for 
| the wretched condition of nearly three millions of ha- 
| ran beings in slavery—that he, and every body else 
| knew, that in addition to crushing and imbruting its 
; unmediate victims, that slavery had spread its deadly 
leprosy all over the body politic, smiting the whole 
land with its blighting, withering curse—-that a 
frightful monster was winding his folds around us, 


|every moment gathering strength, and increasing his 
M teal to crush us; and it ill becomes us to stop at 
[ete fearful orivio to inquire efter hie age, and which 
| bush or brake he came from,—that practically that 
| part of the subject was but an abstraction, and 1 had 
jno time for its consideration. From the factories I 
| returned on the following day to Great Falls. The 
meeting at this place was well attended, and I was 
requested to come again and address the citizens fur- 
| ther on the subject. 
there, though one young man said, when asked by a 


I saw no opposition manifested 


|friend if he would go to the meeting, that he would, 
{and kick the lecturer out of the house. He came 
| accordingly ; and listened very attentively to what 
|was said; and at the clase of the address, came for- 
| ward and purchased a copy of ‘American Slavery 
as it is.’ 

| From Great Falls, went to Standish, thirteen miles. 
1 could find no one who even professed to be an abo- 
llitionist in the town. I visited the Orthodox and 
| Unitarian clergymen, both of whom seemed to stand | 
I called on the Ortho- | 
He did not like, he said, to have the | 





jin mortal fear of abolitionists. 
dox priest first. 
subject of anti-slavery introduced there ; it made a 


brother such a one, who had a great deal of trouble 
| with several members of his church at North Yar- 
| mouth, and had been obliged to excommunicate them. 
| And he didn't want the peace of his church disturbed. 
There were a great many good men slaveholders.— 
He had the son of a slaveholder living with him, 
(No 
doubt!) There were a great many poor people in 
Ireland, worse off than the slaves were. He did not 
wish to get into controversy with me. He did not 
like to have such subjects introduced into God's 
jhouse, (I was informed that it had recently been 
|opened to a travelling exhibition,) especially on His 
holy Sabbath day. Finding his heart as hard and 
obdurate as a ‘ nether millstone '—it being near night, 


whose parents had recently become pious. 


j}and having travelled fifteen miles on foot, and carried 
my baggage, with three more to travel, I left him, 
convinced that many of the professed ministers of 
| Christ are little else than the real ministers of Satan. 
The family with whom I lodged, most of them mem- 
bers of this minister’s church, was a good deal sur- 
| prised at his conduct. They had never heard of anti- 
slavery before ; and when (before I visited their min- 
jister) L told them of the wrongs inflicted upon the 
|down-trodden slaves—of their crushed hopes and 
blighted prospects—of their being sold at auction, 
|and separated, the fond mother from her tender babe 
|—the tenderest ties of life being torn asunder, and 
| scattered hither and thither, like herds of so many 
| lowing cattle or grovelling swine,—when I told them 
| of their toils beneath a burning sun—of the torture 
| of the biting lash—of the manacles and chains, to- 


| gether with many other of the outrages and abomi- 
nations of that abominable system, their hearts 
‘burned within them ; and they felt that I was enga- 
ged in a just and righteous cause ; and assured me 
| that their minister (priest) would give me his co-op- 
eration. They were very much surprised, therefore, 
| when I told them that he was opposed to my speak- 
| ing in behalf of these poor outcasts in his meeting- 
|house. The next morning, (Sunday,) [ called on 
| the Unitarian priest. 1 found him not a whit better 
| than his Orthodox brother ; and ten times more sol- 
'emn and awful. It being about time for him to com- 
| mence his customary weekly performances, I accom- 
| panied him to his meeting-house. He told me on the 
| way, with a good deal of gravity and solemnity, and 
| with an awful shake of the head, that the discussion 
| of this subject was disturbing the peace of the church- 
es—(who don’t know that? It greatly disturbs the 
peace of the churches to preach righteousness)—and 
that we ought to be as wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves—and not, for the sake of removing a distant 
evil, involve ourselves in a greater evil at home.— 
He at length gave his consent for me to oceupy his 
house in the evening, provided the committee were 
willing ; and introduced me to one of the committee, 





me to go into their house that evening at 6 o'clock. 








who spoke to another, and permission was granted pr. 











———— —————— 


I wrote some notices to be read in the meeting-houses, 
posted up others about the village, and then returned 
to the Unitarian house, The minister consented to 
read my notice ; and in the afternoon I engaged a 
respectable member of the Orthodox church to ask his 
minister to read a notice in his house. [ was fearful 
that he would not read it, and attended his meeting 
with a view of giving it myself, if he would not. He 
refused. So, at the close of the meeting, | arose and 
gave the notice myself. On coming out of the house, 
I met the Unitarian minister, who informed me that 
I could not go into his house. The committee bad 
had a consultation, and come to the conclution that 
discretion was the better part of valor, as it would be 
imprudent to to their house. Learning that 
there was to ing ina distant part of the 
town that eve school-house, (so far an open 
one, though soon to be closed up by the influence of 
rum,) | attended, and gave notice that I would lec- 
ture there on the following evening. 

The meeting, the next evening, was rather small. 
The opposition of the clergy had led the people to 
think there must be something wrong about anti-sla- 
very, although their sympathies were so much en- 
listed in its behalf at first. Strange that men will 
thus yield up the keeping of their opinions to a poor 
sinful erring mortal; and stifle every honest and 
manly feeling of their hearts, and conviction of their 
consciences, unless they chime in with the views 
and feelings of their favorite minister! [ found that 
after the opinions of these two ministers were known, 
it took but a short time for the people to settle theirs ; 
and those who, before, had minds open to the recep- 
tion of anti-slavery truth, seemed now to be aimed 
against it with the prejudices of age. 

Yours, truly, 
L. MOODY. 













SELECTIONS. 


From Goodell’s Christian Investigator. 


NEW-ENGLAND CONGREGATIONALISM--PRESENT 
POSITION. 


It may be well to record, occasionally, a few 
specimens of the current religion of the existing 
sects. There is an over-charitable expectation, 
among abolitionists in general, that these sects will 
gradually assume an aspect less decidedly anti- 
Christian. Let us see what progress they are 
making, now-a-days : 





‘If God had not interposed his special agency in 
sending his angel to shut the mouths of the lions, 
and if Daniel had been destroyed by them, there 
would have been no evidence that God justified his 
conduct, or viewed the law unjust. 

Nothing of this kind is found in the case of Mr. 
Torrey. When God sends his angel to take him out 
of prison, or in any way interposes, by a special pro- 
vidence, to effect his liberation, then will we believe 
the cases to be analagous, and God justifies his con- 
duct, and not till then’ !—[‘ Senex,’ in the Congre- 
gational Journal. 


Some of the papers have characterized this argu- 
ment as ‘decidediy unique” For our own part, 
we regard it as one of the most arrant plagiarisms 
extant. Eighteen hundred years ego, the same ar- 
gument was used, and the record is in every one’s 
hand: 


‘And they that passed by reviled him, wagging 
their heads, and saying, ‘ Thou that destroyest the 
temple, and buildest it in three days, save thyself. If 
thou be the Son of God, come down from the cross.’ 
Likewise also the chief priests, mocking him, with 
the scribes and elders, said, ‘ He saved others: him- 
self he cannot save. If he be the King of Israel, 
let him now come down from the cross, AnD WE WILL 
BELIEVE HIM! He trusted in God, LET HIM DELIVER 
HIM NOW, IF HE WILL HAVE HIm.'—[{Matthew xxvii. 
39—43. 

And this is the voice, and this the spirit of the 
‘chief priests, and scribes and elders’ of New- 
England Congregationalism, now! So it would 
seem! One of their principal ‘scribes’ publishes it 
to the winds ; and who except the hunted and ha- 
ted abolitionists are seen or heard to rebuke the 


| sentiment, or even dissent from it? Do such pa- 


; | pers as the Boston Recorder, Christian Mirror, Ver- 
great deal of trouble wherever it went. There was | 


mont Chronicle, or New-York Observer utter a syl- 
lable against it ? 

The position of the Congregational sect will be 
better appreciated when it is remembered that 
| Charles 'T. Torrey is a regularly educated and cler- 
jically ordained minister of that connection—that 
| his wife is daughter of Jacob Ide, D. D., and grand- 
daughter of the late Nathaniel Emmons, D. D., of 
the same denomination—and that, aside from the 
heresy of opposing human chattelhood, no ministers 
of the seet enjoy a more spotless and unsullied rep- 
utation than they! Yet this is the temper and the 
| language of the sect, (through its accredited and 
| unrebuked journals,) in respect to them! And we 
} are told that it would be unkind and schismatic for 
| the abolitionists in that sect to secede from their 
|* brethren,’ Who ‘wag their heads’ when the most 
| honored and beloved among them are, for righteous- 
| ness’ sake, thrust into prison! Can it need the gift 
| of prophetic inspiration to predict the fatal effects of 
| the infatuation that, with an open eye, clings to such 
a sect ? 








A Quaker Empassy.—Many of our readers are 
aware that there has been a severe discussion, and 
finally, a separation, in the Indiana Yearly Meeting 
of Friends,on account of Slavery and Abolition. 
A number of important members became quite 
zealous in favor of Abolition, while most of the of- 
ficial leaders were opposed to the movement. The 
division has created great anxiety among the 
Friends, and particularly among those of the Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting; for, being themselves promi- 
nent and active abolitionists, it could not but be 
grievous to see the ecclesiastical power of the Socie- 
ty in this country employed to put down what they 
are so earnestly laboring to advance. And, on the 
other hand, they were reluctant to countenance 
what seemed to be a breach of religious order by 
the abolition seceders. 

This matter has been three or four years under 
agitation. At length the London Yearly Meeeting 
have resolved to send a deputation of their wisest 
and best men to the United States, for the purpose 
of at once endeavoring to heal the division in In- 
diana, and of stirring up the minds of the body of 
Friends in this country to more direct and active 
efforts in the cause of emancipation. ; 

Among the persons selected for this important 
mission, are Josiah Forster, formerly Clerk of the 
Yearly Meeting, William Forster, who was in 
this country twenty years ago, and who procured 
the preparation of Judge Stroud’s book on the law 
of slavery, and George Stacy, the present Clerk of 
the Yearly Meeting. These gentleman are among 
the most eminent of the Society, and are all acting 
members of great weight in the London Anti-Sia- 
very Committee. They have great influence with 
the leading statesmen of Eugland, and this they 
preserve, under all administrations, by their perfect 
sincerity and devotion.—Boston Chronicle. 





hand: the fault must be in the post-offices, for we 
are very careful in having our cted and 
mailed. Our carrier tells us that our is seized 

whenever opportunity affords, by slavocra- 





ts 


which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

ic Thave millions of the American people are in 
chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities, 

iP Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidaapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
lican, (!!) Democratic (!!!) America every year, 

i> Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

UP Slave-nolders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

{> The existing Constitution of the United States is 
*a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERBS. 
ve 


J. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER. 
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‘LIBERTY OR DEATH,’ 


Friday the 4th instant, as most persons with ears, 
of whatever longitude, must be aware, was the 69th 
anniversary of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendenee, and as such was celebrated all over the 
country with cannon, bonfires, pistols, squibs, erack- 
ers, and every conceivable manifestation of Demo- 
cratic exultation and fervor. Every where, men, 
women and children met to listen to the loud 
mouthings of orators vehement in praise of these 
States as ‘the land of the Free and the home of 
the Brave’—a favored portion of God’s footstool, 
from whieh Old World tyranny and oppression had 
been utterly banished by the men of °76 and their 
worthy descendants. Pious clergymen offered up 
thanks for the of our mimitable Freedom, 
and blessings for its perpetuity; and ae 
ened enraptured to the reading of the Declar 

of Independence, and, as its fundamental, all-essen- 
tial assumption was propounded— 

‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights—that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
Happiness ; and that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed’— 


they could content themselves no longer, but shout- 
ed and yelled Amen! Good! Good! 

Among those who obtained some inkling of these 
proceedings, and the ideas which impelled them, 
were some eighty or ninety Americans born in the 
counties of Charles and Prince George, Maryland. 
They listened and were convinced—the National 
sentiment coincided with theirs, exactly. But, by 
some deviltry or other, the state of things around 
them was exactly opposite to, and subversive of, 
this noble sentiment! Their friends, brethren,wives, 
sisters, children and themselves, were held to be the 
roperty of certain other persons—mere chattels, 
iable to be bought, sold, swapped, flogged, branded, 
kicked, cuffed, and outraged at the caprice of those 
deniers and contemuers of the truths asserted by 
Jefferson and his compeers in the Congress of ’76. 
They could not even fight for their ‘ inalienable 
rights,” as our fathers did so gloric isly, (it is said 
every 4th of July,) for they had no arms, no pro- 
visions, no knowledge, no means of communicating 
with each other—every thing belonged to and fa- 
vored the side of their oppressors. ‘They could do 
but one thing—try to get away to some quarter 
where the Declaration of Independence is_ not 
practically a nullity; and this they did. They 
made they attempt, and failed; as an ignorant, 
helpless, timid herd must, when attempting to 
make their way a hundred miles or more through 
the midst of powerful, organized, intelligent and 
deadly enemies. The result has been given in our 
columns. 

The authors of these wanton and cowardly mur- 
ders will never even be brought to trial under the 
laws of Republican Maryland. There is a tribu- 
nal, however, which they cannot escape, and where 
the oppressor is confronted with his victim. On 
the long list of demoniac buteheries of their kind, 
headed by the murderer of Abel, their names are 
inscribed in blood. Let them look well to their ac- 
countability ! 


ABOLITION IN EKEENTUCKY. 


The Lexington Inquirer contains a communica- 
tion catechising condidates in Fayette eounty, sign- 
ed by one hundred and twenty of the vitizens of 
the county, belonging pretty equally to the Whig 
and Democratic parties—‘if any difference,’ says 
the Inquirer, ‘the Whigs constituting the majority, 

The questions are as follows : 

It isa maxim of great antiquity, that ‘in the mul- 
titude of counsellors there is wisdom.’ ‘The under- 
signed, therefore, most respectfully ask the candi- 
dates for Congress, in this Congressional distsict, 
candidates in Fayette county, for a seat in the Sen- 
ate of this State, and the candidates for seats in the 
House of Representatives, to let their fellow-citizens 
know their present views, and what will be their 
future course, if elected, upon the following impor- 
tant questions, as follows : 

1. Are you or not, in favor of the abolition of sla- 
very in Kentucky, and if you are, please give a sy- 
nopsis of your course and plan, and when it is your 
wish to see it effected ? 

2. Are you or not, in favor of the emancipation 
jof slavery in Kentucky, either gradual or immedi- 
| ate ; if you are, we shall be pleased to hear your 
views on the subject in full, and how you desire to 
see them consummated ? 

3. If slavery is to cease in Kentucky, either by 
abolition, or present or gradual emancipation, we 
respectfully ask you to Jet us hear what you are in 
favor of doing with the slaves after they are freed ; 
and are they to remain amongst us here, or be re- 
moved ? 

4. Are you or not, in favor of the change of the 
constitution of Kentucky, and if you are, what 
changes do you desire ? 

5. Are you, or not, in favor of the entire repeal of 
the ‘negro law, usually called the ‘negro law of 
1832, and ’33,’ now on our statute books ? 








Mr. Apams anp THe Rient or Petition.— 








}Some time ago, Julius Pratt & Co., of Meriden, 
| Connecticut, presented to the Hon. J. Q. Adams 
lan Ivory Cane, as a mark of respect for his public 
| services, which he (Mr. Adams) deposited, among 
other interesting relics, in the Patent Office, at 
Washington, assuring the donors that, should the 
right of petition become triumphant, he ‘ would 
cause the fact (or enjoin this duty upon his suc- 
cessors) to be engraven upon this cane. In a 
letter to Julius Pratt & Co., dated the 26th of March, 
1845, after referring to the repeal of the 25th rule, 
on the 3d of December, 1844, Mr. Adams says :— 

‘On that day was the ‘Right of Petition Trium- 
phant’ in the House of Representatives of the United 
States. May it never again be suppressed or im- 
paired. I have caused the date, 3d Dec., 1844, to 
be engraved under the scroll bearing the motto 
‘Rieu or Petrrion Triwmpnant, and have re- 
turned the cane to the Patent Office, to be there 
kept among the models characteristic of American 
intellectual energy, Aawerican exquisite handicraft, 
and American irrepressible love of Freedom.’ 





Frepertck Doverass—We observe that this 
self-emancipated man has lately sent forth from 
the press, a sketch of his life, Every body should 
read it. It is an exceedingly interesting, a8 well as 
ably written work. While Seasty in a certain part 
of Maryland, we were unexpectedly von upon 
by at least a dozen colored persons, 50 
slaves, and others freemen, who had heard that we 
knew Frederick at the North, and who wished to 
hear news from their old friend. They knew him 
by his assumed as well as by his real name, and rela- 
ted to us many interesting incidentsabout their for- 
mer companion.— Philadelphia Elevator. 





The Liberty Press states that a colored 
mae’ named Antiree Jackson, made some observa- 





tions at the Port Byron Conv g 
the following : 
‘A minister who can ch and pray twelve 
months without speaking the slave, must be 
money-called, and devil-sent. 





Great! Good !! Glorious!!! Texas is annexed to 
the Tattem.Ahatas lereaneine evel ~ 
tion is same Gazette 
Bare eb — ae romero 
as ink,—as bitter as hell!’ —Nashua Telegraph 
(> This same editor has just been appointed Post- 
master of Nashua ' 
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All men are born free and equal—with cer 
tain natural, essential and unalienable rights—among ~ 
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THE DEDHAM AND WALTHAM CELEBRATIONS. 

The subjoined notice of the Dedham celebration of 
the Ist, given by a terse and graceful eorrespon- 
dent of the New-York Tribune, we are happy to lay 
before our readers. We copy it entire, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Garrison on an important anti-slavery 
mission,-—suecess attend him! ejaculates every true 
abolitionist,—thengh, were he present, delicacy of 
feeling might prompt him to suppress that portion of 
it relating to himself.—y. 


Correspondence of The Tribune. 


FIRST OF AUGUST AT DEDHAM---THEODORE 
PARKER, GARRISON, &C. 
Boston, August 2, 1845. 

I will fulfil my promise of telling you how things 
strike me here in Massecliusetts; and among the 
most significant features of the time and place is 
the attention excited by the Anniversary of West 
India Emancipation—the First of August. 

It was to be celebrated, I found, with the utmost 
enthusiasm, in every county in the State, and in 
some counties in several places. These move- 
ments are in the hands of the abolitionists of the 
‘Garrison stamp,’ as they are called. I took pains 
to enquire where the great hero and leader of the 
movement was to be visible, and I found that Ded- 
ham was the fortunate spot. So I resisted the elo- 
quence of Emerson and Stetson, who were to be 
at one of these gatherings in the open air at Wal- 
tham, and the temptation of listening to their great 
orator Wendell Phillips, at Leicester. 1 eschewed 
the great Clam-Bake at Fall River on the oceasion, 
and the Pie-Nies at Danvers, and Duxbury, and de- 
termined to be on the ground at Dedham, 

There I heard Theodore Parker, the Unitarian 
clergyman who seems to be much devoted to the 
idea of freedom. He is evidently a learned man 
and an eloquent speaker, There is, I gathered from 
his speech, a strong movement going on in the 
Unitarian body in favor of abolition. He mention- 
ed it as a sign of encouragement to the pledged and 
‘out and out’ abolitionists, and bade them pour on, | 
and never spare their labors in view of such results, | 

But when Garrison arose, 1 was impressed as | 
with the presence, not ofa great speaker or a great 
orator, but of a great character—an eminent man. | 
He seems between thirty and forty years old, with 
an indescribable look of healthy-mindedness, if you | 
will let me invent a round-about phrase. How- | 
ever, the old English writers talk about heavenlv- | 
mindedness, so perhaps I need not have aplogized. | 
Garrison seemed to have this latter characteristic 
also. I could not eseape the conviction that he 
was a great, good man. He speaks with great flu- | 
ency and vigor—not like one talking, but like one 
doing something. You forget that these are only | 
words that he is pouring out. They seem deeds— | 
blows—orders ~prophecies, by turns. He is, or 
rather | should say was, on this oceasion, sublime | 
rather than beautiful in bis manner of address. | 
There is such a thoroughness of conviction and such | 
a clear logical method in what he says, that he sel- | 
dom fails, 1am told, to carry an audience along 
with him, even against their pre-determination. 

Jonathan Walker, ‘the hero of Pensacola,’ as the | 
people here call him, was expected-on the occasion, 
but was detained atthe Waltham celebration. He is 
fairly carried on the waves of the people from one | 
place to another. Each abolitionist feels that he! 
has stood in the breach for them all. I was told that | 
he was a ‘ Garrisonian abolitionist—had subseribed 
to the Liberator from the beginning—took his. last 
departure for the South from the room of the Pres- | 
ident of the Masschusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 
and had three children named William Wilberforce, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Maria Child. He is 
preparing a Narrative of his trial and imprisonment. 

I inquired with some care what was a ‘ Garriso- 
nian abolitionist,’ and found the distinctive charac- 
teristics were theolegical tolerance, and moral in- 
tolerance. Here, for instance, I heard a rigid Baptist 
calling a nothingarian brother. The bond of their 
brotherhood was zealous devotion to the Anti-Sla- 
very cause, and ‘ No union with Slaveholders,’ 

I think with Tennyson, that man should not 





*‘ Deal in watchwords over much,’ 


and so took pains to ascertain exactly what this 
meant. 1 found it was an expression of strictness 
in their own moral conduct on the part of abolition- 
ists, and not an exclamation of hatred or unkind-! 
Ness, 0s I had heard affirmed, | 
hese persons have, most of them, been educated | 
under orthodox influences, and they use the verh| 
‘to fellowship’ just as the exclusive sects do, only | 
in a more general sense. They conceive that they 
sanction slavery by civil or ecclesiatical participa-| 
tion even for an hour, Now, they say is the accep- | 
ted time—immediate the only word. They would 
not swear to support the pro-slavery clauses of the 
Constitution, even for the opportunity to amend it. 
They argue that there will be no lack of disposition | 
in the throne to obey the power behind the throne. 
They contend that it annihilates the Anti-Slavery | 
power behind the throne to be so hasty to mount it, | 
at the expense of an oath which they think para-| 
lyzes the hand that is raised to take it. 
When asked why they do not rather do the slave- 
holder good than abjure union with him, they re- | 
ply, ‘That's the very reason we abjure. It don’t do | 
a man good to fellowship him in iniquity.” They have | 
not the least idea of that most common of all pro- | 
cesses in this great country we live in, called ‘split- | 
ting the difference,’ and ‘leaving it to arbitration,’ | 
They don’t know what the word ‘compromise’ 
means, except as they infer from the use made of it | 
in law and polities, as in the phrase ‘compromises 
of the Constitution, that it is something very odi- 





ous, and means—Slavery. 
In short, they must strike the world, and above 
all, this American world of ours, like what Juvenal | 
calls | 
* Rara avis in terra ;’ } 

and very like a black swan. 
I see, us an observer, the immense power all this} 
gives them. It saps and mines the very foundations 
of the country; and I do not wonder at the terror 
itexeites in churches and parties. They are like the 
little garrison in the strong Sicilian fortress that had : 


defended their position with so much valor, that if! 
they did but put a stick over the walls, the besieg- 
ers took the alarm and thought it fearfully porten- 
tous, x 

Ihave gone on to a unconscionable length ; but, 
truth to tell, 1 was somewhat impressed by all I 
saw and heard in this foray into Anti-Slavery-dom. 

Yours. 





SPEECH OF RALPH WALDO EMBRSON. 
The Tribune gives, also, from another correspon- 
dent, a full and very accurate report of the speech of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, at Waltham, on the above 
heart-cheering occasion, which we with 
transfer to our columns :— 


pleasure 


What is the defence of slavery 2? What is the ir- 
resistible argument by which every plea of human- 
ity and reason has hitherte been borne down ? 

Is it a doubt of the equity of the negro’s cause ? 
By no means, Is ita doubt of the sincerity of the 
reformer? No; the abolitionists are thought par- 
tial, eredulous, tedious monomaniacs; bitter—but 
no man doubts their sincerity, Is it a stringent self- 
interest? No; this acts in certain places. It acts 
on the seaboard, and in great thoroughfares, where 
the northern merchant or manméacturer exchanges 
hospitalities With the southern planter, or trades | 
with him, and loves to exculpate himself from all | 
sympathy with those turbulent abolitionists, But 
it acts only there—not on the northern people at 
large. The farmers, for example, in this county, or 
in this State, feel no pinch of self-interest to court 
the complacency of the southerner, If Fitchburg 
stock is good—if we can buy and sell land, and 
wood, and hay, and cora—if we can sell shoes, and 
tin-ware, and clocks, and carriages, and chairs—we 
don’t eare whether he likes or dislikes it. What, 
then, is the objection? I think there is but one 
single arguinent which has auy real weight with the 
bulk of the northern people, and which lies in one 
word—a word which I hear pronounced with tri- 
umphant emphasis in bar-rooms, in shops, in streets, 
in kitchens, at musters, and at cattle-shows. The 
word is niggers '—a word which, cried by rowdy 
boys and rowdy men in the ear of this timid and 
sceptical generation, is reconed stronger than hea- 
ven; it blows away with a jeer all the efforts of phi- 
lanthropy, all the expostulations of pity, the eries of 
inillions, now for hundreds of years—alll are answer- 

ed by this insulting appellation, ‘Oh, the niggers!” 
and the boys straightway sing Jim Crow and jump 
Jim Crow in the streets and taverns. 

It is the objection of an inferiority of race. They 
who say it and they who hear it, think it the voice 
of nature and fate pronouncing against the aboli- 
tionist and the philanthropist; that the ya, ya of the 
negro, his laugh, and the imperfect articulation of 














his organs designate an imperfect race; and that 












the good will of amiable enthusiasts in bis bebalf 
will avail him no tore against this sentence of Na- 


which the men of New- acqu 
that the Creator of the eg hs f 
stand as a victim of a ¢ 


beside him; to stoop under his pack, and to blees 
under bis whip. If that be the then, I sa 
if He have given up his cause, He has also 


mine, who feel his wrong 












must curse the Creator :¥ 
But no, it is not so; the not ‘ 
still stands the old heart firm in its: 





ahs 


that, come what will, the right is and shall be. Jus-), 


tice is for ever and ever. what is the reply to 
this fatal allegation ? 

I believe there is a sound argument derived from 
facts collected in the United States and in the West 
Indies, in reply to this alleged hopeless i i 
of the colored race. But I shall not touch it. Lcon- 
cern myself now with the morals of the system, 
which seem to scorn a tedious catalogue of particu- 
lars on a question so simple as this. The only re- 
ply, then, to this poor, sceptical ribaldry is the af- 
firming heart. The sentiment of right, which is 
the principle of civilization and the reason of rea- 
son, fights against this damnable atheism. All the 
facts in history are fables, and untrustworthy, be- 
side the dictates of the moral sentiment which 
speaks one and the same voice in all ages. And 
what says that to the injured negro? If we listen 
to it, ijt assures us that in his very wrongs is his 
strength. The Persians have a proverb: * Beware 
of the orphan; for when the orphan sets a crying, 
the throne of the Almighty is shaken from side to 
side.’ It is certain that if it should come to ques- 
tion, all just men, all intelligent agents, must take 
the part of the black against the white man. Then 
I say, never is the planter safe ; his house is a den ; 
a just man cannot go there, except to tell him so. 
Whatever may appear at the moment, however con- 
trasted the fortunes of the black white— 
though the one live in his beredi 
and the latter in a shed; thou 
bian horse, and the ether is hunte 
though one eats, and the other s Pe 
and the other dies—yet is the planter’s an unsafe 
and unblest condition. Nature fights on the other 
side ; and as power is always stealing from the idle 
to the busy hand, it seems inevitable that a revolu- 
tion is preparing at no distant day to set these dis- 
jointed matters right. 

See further, if you with me are believing and not 
unbelieving, if you are open to hope and not to de- 
spair, in what manner the moral power secures the 
welfare of the black man. 

In the moral creation, it is appointed from ever- 
lasting, that the protection of the weak shall be in 
the iumination of the strong. It is in the order of 
things the privilege of superiority to give, to bestow, 
to protect, to love, to serve. This is the office and 
the source of power. It is power’s power to do 
these things; and, on the other hand, it is the ruin 
of power to steal, to injure, and to put to death. 
The hope and the refuge of the weaker individual 
and the weaker races is bere. It will not always be 
reputable to steal and to oppress. It will not al- 
ways be possible. Every new step taken in the 
true order of human life takes out something of 
good will. Precisely as it is the necessity of grass 
to grow, of the child to be born, of light to shine, of | 
heat to radiate, and of matter to attract, so is it of | 
man’s race and of every race to rise and to refine. | 
‘ All things strive to ascend, and ascend in their 
striving.” And it will be as natural and obvjous a 
step with the increased dominion of right reason 
over the human race, for the interests of the more 
amicable and pacific classes to be eagerly defended 
by the more energetic, as it is now for trade to dis- 
place war. 

I know that this race have long been victims. 
They came from being preyed on by the barbarians 
of Africa, to be preyed on by the barbarians 
of America. To many of them, no doubt, slavery 
was a mitigation and a gain. Put the slave under 
negro drivers, and it is said these are more cruel 
than the white. Their fate now, as far as it depends 
on circumstances, depends on the raising of their 
masters. ‘The masters are ambitious of culture and 
civility. Elevate, enlighten, civilize the semi-bar- 
barous nations of South Carolina, Georgia, Alaba- 
tma—take away from their debauched society the 
bowie-knife, the rum-bowl, the dice-box, and the 
stews—take out the brute, and infuse a drop of civ- 
ility and generosity, and you touch those.celfich 
lords with thought and: gentleness. 

Instead of racers, jockies, duelists, and cocks, 
you shall have a race of decent and lawful men, in- 
capacitated to hold slaves and eager to give them 
liberty. * * * I hold it, then, to be the part of 
right reason, to hope and to affirm well of the desti- 
nies of this portion of the human faunily, and to ac- 
cept the humane voices which in our times have 
espoused their cause, as only the fore-runners of 
vast majorities in this country and in the race. 











EMANCIPATION IN MARYLAND. 


In the ‘ Baltimore Saturday Visiter’ there is an 
interesting article suggested by the recent attempt 
of slaves to escape in large numbers. The writer 
quotes, in the course of it, the following admirably 
expressed passage from a speech made in the Vir- 
ginia Assembly by the present Governor of that 
State, James McDowell. Governer McDowell is a 
near connection of Col. Beuton, and father of Mrs. 
Thomas, wife of the recent Governor of Maryland. 
Whether he would use this language now, we 
know not, but it expresses a truth that never 
changes. 


‘You may place the slave where you please ; you 
may dry up to your utmost the fountains of his feel- 
ings, the springs of his thought—you may close 
upon bis mind every avenue to knowledge, and 
cloud it over with artificial night—you may yoke 
him to your labor as an ox which liveth only to work, 
and worketh only to live ; you may put him under 
any process, which, without destroying his value as 
a slave, will debase and crush him as a rational be- 
ing—you may do this, and the idea that he was born 
to be free will survive it all! Itis allied to his hope 
of immortality; it is the ethereal part of his nature, 
which oppression cannot reach ; it is a torch lit up 
in his soul, by the hand of Deity, and never meant 
to be extinguished by the hand of man,’ 


The writer then proceeds to quote from a paper, 
called the ‘ Baltimore Ray, the following passage : 

‘ Slave property in Maryland is becoming utterl 
worthlessts. The abolitionists are doing their wor 
effectually, and in a few years more, Maryland will 
be numbered among the free States. Emissaries 
are at work, secretly but surely, in every section of 
the State, and the fruits of their labors are seen in 
movements like the above. The fate of Torrey is 
not sufficient to deter them from their stealthy ef- 
forts, and the slaves will continue to abscond, un- 
til there are but a few left to be liberated by that 
enlightened policy, which we have no doubt will be 
ted at no very distant day, unless it be retarded by 
the unwise policy of the abolitionists themselves,’ 

The article proceeds as follows: 


Now, we shall let that fling at the ‘ Abolitionists’ 
pass, as only self-fear-assuaging and fashionable, 
with the remark that Marylanders should not omit 
to do right because others do ; and that others 
think with us on this important and threateningly 
urgent question, let the following nobly-penned let- 
ter answer. It has beeh published as a sort of pre- 
fatory apology for a pamphlet entitled ‘Slavery in 
Maryland, just put forth by John L. Cary, late State 
Representative, and the present editor of the Balti- 
more .2merican, which may be had of either C. A 
Hinckley Jr., or Shurtz & Wilde. 


Dopon, Anne Arundel Co., Md., 
March 12th 1845. 


Dean Siz,—A short time before the October 
election, I heard some one say that it was your in- 
tention to devote much of your time, should you be 
elected to the House of Delegates, to the subject 
of the black population of our State; and to  pro- 
mote, if possible, measures for their gradual eman- 
cipation, It gave me, a slaveholder and citizen of} 
Maryland, infinite pleasure to hear it; and it 
with the de regret, I learned soon 
you were not returned to the House. 

*n correctly informed, I beg leave 
you for your sentiment, and I you will not al- 
ow so good a resolution to die, he econ 
and seek some other a practical means 
pied 





bringing this subject full before the 
lic. “It 8 oup that: tb Se — much 


3| ceived a due share of your consideration. 1 shal} 


oceu my 
thoughts, and I have wa i for some 
one to show his hand in this cause, WY, io mo-| will te 





















equal force 


this as it should be? Is it the course that should 
be pursued by an educated people, who have at 
command the means to defend the wuth and ex 
error appre | not. If our State is laber- 
sf under an evil, let the cause and nature of the mata- 
al tgp ara cngentonretartin : Ace _ 
; on the contrary, none can be shown to ext, 
at least agifation will receive a check that will be 
grateful to all lovers of peace and order. Firmly 
convinced that such a course will be displeasing to 
but few, and that it may promote the general wel} 
fare of Maryland, I beg leave to propose to you the 
establishment of a paper devoted to the cause of] 
emancipation in our State, on the principles of poli- 
ey, humanity and self-interest. I know no one to 
whom so delicate a subject can be so salely condi- 
ded as yourself. Your popularity as au editor, your 
established character for sound doctrine and mod- 
eration, are all guarantees for the judicious and sue- 
cessful conduct of such an undertaking; for 
my own part, I have not the least doubt of its ulti- 
mate success, It would be idle in me to suggest to 
you any particulars on this subject; I have no dowbt 
it has passed through your brain long since, and re- 


therefore conclude, by begging you to excuse the 
liberty I have taken in addressing you on so slight 
a personal acquaintance, and by hoping, if I am pre- 
mature in what I have said, that you will impute it 
solely to the strong feelings I entertain upon this 
interesting matter. 

With great respect, I remain, 

Your obedieut servant 
R. 8S. Srewarr. 
Joun L. Carey, Esq., Baltimore. 


What Mr. Carey, who is a Colonizationist jas all 
readers of the American must have learned,) has 
said in response to Dr. Stewart’s letter, our col- 
umns will show in due time. We have no room, 
now, to enter upon the questions Mr. C. has raised, 
immensely important though they may be, and ur- 
gent in the extreme. 





EXTRACT FROM MISS WEBSTER’S NARRATIVE. 


The reviling, swearing, and threats continued ; 
mingled with beavy blows, and the cries, and 
groans, and prayers of the bleeding victim. I ad- 
vanced coolly, but resolutely to the window; and 
felt that I was facing an enemy on the field of bat- 
tle. O, the horrors of that moment! Poor Israel, 
(the hackman,) was kneeling on the pavement, 
pleading for his life. He was an old man, a true 
and faithful servant, an humble Christian, ard bad 
spent his life in unrequited toil ; and now they told 
him he must die, unless he would admit that he 
carried off the slaves. He begged for his life. Again 
and again he protested his innocence; and in the 
most touching appeals, called on heaven to witness 
the injustice of his punishment. 

He was ordered with a loud voice to take off his 
shirt ;.and with every breath, almost, this order 
was repeated ; and each time accompanied with a 
violent lash over his head or face with a cowhide. 
Still he dared not take off his shirt. Poor man! 
He knew too well his skin would come off next. 
At length his master, standing by, seeing the relent- 
less tyranny and high-toned fury of the whipper, 
seemed slightly moved with pity; and speaking in 
a moderate tone, said, ‘ why, then, don’t you tuke off 
your shirt? At this he instantly obeyed, and the 
regular whipping commenced. 

resolved to count the blows, knowing that the ex- 
tent of the law did not d the infliction of thir 
ty-nine lashes, even ifthe man was guilty of the 
crime alleged against him. The whipper said the 
boy must have lied to him; adding that it was im- 
possible for the slaves to escape without assistance ; 
at the same time declaring with a solemn oath, 
that unless Israel would tell the truth and admit 
earryiug off said negroes, at least the boy Le:wis, he 
would tear his body in pieces and scatter it over the 
pavement. Israel begged for mercy ; sometiraes cry- 
ing aloud to be delivered from the torturing lash ; at 
others, bis power of utterance seemed gone; and 
deep and stifled sobs alone were heard. But enough. 
The reality mocks my feeble effort to describe, and 
my heart recoils and sickens at the recollection. 





O! were it not for perfect bliss, where God and an- 
gels dwell, 

Seraphs must weep at scenes like this, while devils 
blush in hell. 


None but eye-witnesses to these deeds of dark- 
hess can realize the depth of cold-blooded oppres- 
sion. With purpose fixed, I gazed in silence on the 
spectacle before me. My heart was riven, but my 
cheek was dry. This was no time for tears. Fit 
ty lashes scored the old man’s back; all was dark- 
ness—I saw nomore. My trembling limbs refused 
their weight, and I should have sunk to the floor ; 
but raising my hands I grasped the iron bars, and 
kept myself from falling. This motion drew the 
attention of some below, and they hastily cried out 
‘Stop! Stop! Miss Webster is looking on! Talse 
him out ofsight! Take him to the barn.” The order 
was obeyed, and all was once more quiet. The 
jailor (Mr. ‘Thomas B. Megowan) now entered— 
closed the window, and withdrew without speedt- 
ing. Presently a crowd of gentlemen came im, 
bringing with them my trunks, which they request} 
ed me to open. I proffered them the keys, whiel»}, 
they refused. No one among them seemed willing } 
to take the responsibility of the search. I plac 
the keys on one of the trunks, and retired to my 
chair. At this the jailor peremptorily told me w/ 
unlock iny trunks, which I did, leaving the lids. 
down, They inquired if I had letters in my trunks; 
I answered in the affirmative, and told them whic: 
trunk they were in. I was then requested to opem 
it, but answered that it was not locked. They did 
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| minister opposes the abolitionists, refuses to read 





not however seem satisfied, and I raised the lids. 
But even this was not enough; and they asked me 
to take out every thing in them. This, however, I 
left for them to do, pointed ont to them my let- 
ter box, at the same time questioning their authori- 
ty to examine its coutents, Several however sw- 
rounded it, and began perusing the letters with a 
greediness truly amusing 

The search continued a long time. Every box 
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Boston, avcGcusT 15,1845. 
WICKEDNESS IN HIGH PLACES. 


















We find, on an examination of Jewish history, that 


gods, were among the most corrupting influences to 
which the people were exposed. The reason is obvi- 
ous. By degrading the character of that god which 
the people worshipped, by representing him as favora- 
ble to vice, and as recommending or enjoining it 
upon his people, they poisoned the very fountain of 
purifying and ennobling influences, and made the re- 
ligious sentiment itself an ally of sin. 

We are satisfied with ourselves in proportion as we 
find in ourselves an actual and increasing resemblance 
to the character of God. When the god of a nation 
is understood to be pure and holy, those who really 
worship him will be aspiring and tending towards 
the exemplification of purity and holiness in their 
own lives; but where he is declared by the priests, 
and believed by the people, to be the patron and ap- 
prover of lust, cruelty, or any other vice, their char- 
acters will be injured and debased by their very acts 
of worship and obedience to him. 

From the high places of this land, a corrupt priest- 
hood teach doctrines as false and as pernicious as the 
priests of Moloch in Judea or of Seeva in Hindostan 
ever taught to their deluded votaries. They impu- 
dently call themselves Christians, a name implying 
acquiescence in the beautiful system of love, humani- 
ty, and universal brotherhood which Christ taught, 
yet they teach and practise some of the vices most 
diametrically opposed to his religion. Their god is 
a monstrous compound of the vices of those false 
deities which they opprobriously call heathen, and 
the love and benevolence of the God whom Ch rist 
revealed, and is therefore an absurd and impossible 
being ; ‘for what communion hath light with dark- 
ness; or what concord hath Christ with Belial,’ or 
Moloch, or Mars? 

The clergy of this country openly call their deity 
‘the god of battles,’ thus identifying him with the 
bloody and revengéful Mars, and yet they declare 
him to be the same God who through Christ com- 
manded the love and forgiveness of enemies, and the 
return to them of good for evil. They declare that 
he positively commands individual men and women 
to be killed in cold blood by their brethren of the hu- 
man race, as an act of obedience to him, thus identi- 


blood-thirsty deity of the Fejee islands, while yet 
they pretend to be followers of Christ, who ‘came 
not to destroy men’s lives but to save them.’ They 
declare that their god commands men to prepare for 
war and exercise themselves in the use of carnal 
weapons, and yet pretend to be guided by the spirit 
and governed by the rules of him who said, ‘My 
kihgdom is not of this world. If my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight; * * ” 
but now is my kingdom not from hence.’ They 
practise and advocate a system of caste like that re- 
quired by the monstrous Indian gods, and yet pretend 
that this is in accordance with the will of him who 
made of one blood all nations of the earth, and re- 
quires them to love and treat each other as brethren. 
They declare that their god has authorized, and that, 
being unchangeable, he still authorizes, a portion of 
that family whom he has thus made of one blood, to 
enslave, buy, sell, hold and use as property, another 
portion, and yet pretend that this is the true God, 
who commissioned Christ ‘to preach deliverance to 
the captives.” 

The pages of an anti-slavery publication, being de- 
voted to truth and the welfare of mankind, are the 
proper place to enlarge upon all these monstrous in- 
congruities, but the last mentioned of them come 
most especially within its province and intention. 
And I conceive that no more acceptable service can 
be rendered to God, and no greater benefit conferred 
upon man, than aclear exposure of the pernicious 
pro-slavery influence which the body of ordained 
clergymen in our land, who falsely call themselves 
followers of Christ and ministers of his gospel, exer- 
cise upon the people who resort to them for instruc- 
tion. 

The clergy of this country unite in the deelaration 
that slaveholding is not a sin. They tell us that 
God heartily approves of it, except when it is car- 
ried to a certain extent which they are pleased to call 
an abuse. 

Great numbers of people, when they hear such as- 
sertions as this made by abplitionists, are aceustomed 
to say, very conscientiously, according to their know]l- 
edge,—This is a false charge! It is true that our 


their notices, denies them the use of his house, and 
carefully keeps away, and counsels us to keep away, 
from their meetings in other places; but all this is 
because they are Sabbath-breakers and infidels, not 
because they are abolitionists; and moreover he has 
never told his people that God heartily approves sla- 
very. 

This reply contains some truth with much error 
And because the people who make these assertions 
have been so long misled by blind guides as to be in- 
capable, without further instruction, of seeing where 
the truth ends and the falsehood begins, J will en- 
deavor to explain this to them. 

Before the Anti-Slavery enterprise commenced, 
fifteen yeurs ago, the great body of the clergy, in both 
North and South, left the sin of slaveholding entirely 
unnoticed. To hold slaves was rather an honorable 
distinction than otherwise, for at the South it implied 
freedom from the disgrace of personal bodily labor 
for subsistence, and the Northern people generally 





was opened, every scrip of paper, however small, 
carefully examined by fl at an chose to read them 

All this was done, without even hinting to me the } 
object of their search. When the trunks were ex- 
hausted, and the contents scattered over the room, 
not having found anything (as they said) to serve /) 
their purpose, they next inquired, if these were all 
the papers in my possessiou. Being answered that |. 
they were ‘ not a hundredth part of them,’ they re- ; 
—_— the key of my room, which I gave them. 

hey devoted some time to the examination of pa- 
pers in my room—had finished—and were about | 
leaving, after an unsuccessful search, as I was in-} 
formed, when Mrs. Glass entered, and placed in} 
the hands of the Rev. Mr. Coons, Methodist Minis- 
ter, some papers which the Commonwealth at- 
tempted to introduce on my trial; but which, at my 
request, were examined by the Court, who excluded 
them, pronouncing that they had ‘no bearing on the 
case.’ 











| tions and letters without number, with unwearied and 


considered it to imply wealth, and therefore high re- 
spectibility. Had the whole body of the people fol- 
lowed the example of the clergy in relation to sla- 
very, that accursed institution would have flourished, 
unrebuked, as long as the nation itself endured. 

But several laymen, in different parts of the coun- 
try, were called of God to declare publicly the iniqui- 
ties of the slave system, and obeyed the call. And 
through the instrumentality of some one of these, 
William Lloyd Garrison, then the editor of a temper- 
ance newspaper, became acquainted, for the first 
time, with the horrors involved in slavery. He im- 
mediately saw it to be his duty to devote himself to 
the abolition of a system so utterly opposed to jus- 
tice, religion and humanity, and he promptly began 
this work by establishing a newspaper, called the 
Liberator, in Boston. Being a Calvinist of the strict- 
est sect, he had unbounded confidence in the clergy, 
and supposing that their silence, like his own, had 
proceeded from ignoranee of the abominations prac- 
tised by their brother-clergymen and the members of 
their churches at the South, he made frequent and ur- 
gent appeals to the ministers of Boston, entreatin g 
them to give this subject its appropriate place in their 
rebukes of sin, and to take the lead, as became their 
station, in a great movement to break the chains of 
the oppressor and let the oppressed go free. By pub- 
lic speech and the press, by personal communica- 


persevering diligence he besought the clergy (whom 
he then thought the ministers of Christ) to devote 
their immense influence to the cause of the slave, at 
least so far as to deelare his oppressions to the peo- 


fying him with the Moloch of the Canaanites and the pe 





ple of their charge. He paused for a reply, and echo 
red him. Not a single response from the min- 
ston encouraged his infant undertaking. 






was to be expected from that quarter, when he found 
that those who bore the rank and title of captains in 
the re afraid to tebuke a popular sin, 
his own singleheartedness, his fidelity to 
and his trust in God, by plainly and bold- 


's host were 


| r including them in his censures, and warning the 


people against them. 

Precisely at this point arose that clamor of the cler- 
gy, which has ever since been continued, against Mr. 
Garrison. While he was yeta rigid Puritanic Saba- 
tarian, while he yet firmly believed the established 
ministry to have been appointed by God, and before 


* They provoked kim to anger with their high places.’| any change of opinion upon these points had fur- 


nished the slightest pretence for the charge of ‘ infi- 


the ‘ high places,’ where worship was offered to false delity,’ he was assailed by the clergy for his expo- 


sure of the guilt, cowardice, and betrayal of the cause 
of Christ, involyed in their silence respecting sla- 
very. This, to them, was the unpardonable sin. 
It would be instructive to trace the steps by which 
Mr. Garrison was led still further into the light and 
liberty of the Gospel ; to show how, having imitated 
Christ by preaching deliverance to the captives, he 
proceeded further to imitate him by becoming a Sab- 
bath-breaker, and a defender of Sabbath-breaking ; 
and how the clergy assured their followers, as their 
Jewish predecessors had assured their followers, that 
‘this man cannot be of God, because he keepeth not 
the Sabbath-day.’ But we have not space for this in- 
vestigation now. 
The clergy, with a few noble, voluntary excep- 
tions, have remained in the same position to the 
present time. They do not oppose slavery, they do 
oppose the abolitionists, and they are the chief sup- 
porters of that great embodiment of prejudice, fraud 
and false principles, that handmaid of slavery, the 
Colonization Society. 
Having given due praise to the few clergymen who 
have voluntarily borne their testimony and used their 
influence against slavery, I must mention a much 
larger class, (yet a small minority of the whole,) who 
have been driven and forced into something exter- 
nally resembling Anti-Slavery action by the pressure 
of public sentiment from without, or by the efforts of 
a few members of their own churches who have been 
converted by the abolitionists. Here follows a speci- 
men of this sort of lip-service, cut from a ‘religious’ 
paper : 
CHURCH ACTION ON SLAVERY. 
Uxsrince, March 3, 1845. 

Messrs. Epirors:—Agreeably to a vote of the 
Evangelical church in this place, please insert in 
your paper the following resolutions, which were 


unanimously adopted by said church, the 27th ult. 
Yours truly, J. Orcurr. 
Whereas, It is the duty of the Christian church to 
bear decided testimony against sin in every form and 
place—therefore, 
Resolved, That the voluntary enslaving of one 


the most precious rights of human nature, and utterly 
inconsistent with the spirit and principles of the gos- 


Resolved, That the system of slavery as it exists 
in the United States, is an evil which the church can- 
not countenance and encourage with impunity ; and 
which they should endeavor, in all suitable ways, to 
remove. 

Resolved, That we feel called upon, kindly, yet 
faithfully, to reprove all professing Christians and 
churches, who in any way give their support to the 
institution, and that we cannot consistently extend 
to them the fellowship of the gospel, if they pERsisT 
in the evil. 

Resolved, That while we thus speak, we feel con- 
strained to add that we can give no countenance 
whatever, to those professed friends of the slave, who 
deal in harsh and unqualified denunciations against 
the church and the ministry, and who are seeking to 
abolish slavery at the sacrifice of our civil and reli- 
gious institutions. 

This passes with the unthinking for anti-slavery 
action. But observe the ingenious qualifications by 
which they have contrived that all this plausible talk 
shall bind them to no action whatever. 

‘ Resolved, That the voluntary enslaving,’ &c ; in- 
timating that there is such a thing as involuntary 
slaveholding. 

They say that the church cannot encourage slavery 
with impunity ; and that they should endeavor to re- 
move it. Who doubts it? It required no great 
amount of Gospel light or of Christian courage to tell 
us that. But they carefully avoid saying that they 
will not encourage slavery, and that they will endea- 
vor to remove it. 

They camnot consistently extend to slaveholders the 
fellowship of the gospel! Right again! A very 
Daniel has here come to judgment. Pity that they 
had not sound principle and honest manliness enough 
tosay We will not extend Christian fellowship to any 
slaveholder. 

The chapter appropriately closes with condemna- 
tion and repudiation of real abolitionists. 

Let us test this tree by Christ's directions, and ex- 
amine its fruit. Four months after these resolutions 
were passed, an anti-slavery convention was held in 
Uxbridge. They could not obtain admission into the 
whited Evangelical church; its pastor, Mr. Orcutt, 
refused to attend the convention, and warned his 
people against attending it; and the people, to do 
them justice, showed a spirit of perfect docility and 
obedience. After the meeting was over, [ asked a 
member and constant attendant of Mr. Orcutt's church 
whether that body had done thing against slavery, 
and was told that they had passed some resolutions 
against it, (the energetic document above quoted ;) 
and on further inquiry as to whether the minister or 
the church had done anything, my informant, after a 
protracted effort of recollection, thought that Mr. Or- 
cutt had once or twice prayed against slavery, but 
knew of nothing further. 

The defenders of the church point us triumphantly 
to the northern Methodists and Baptists. But have 
they taken thorough anti-slavery ground? have they 
even uttered a protest against slavery, or withdrawn 
their fellowship from slaveholders? Nothing like it. 
They have merely refused to appoint slaveholders as 
missionaries. The South is the seceding party, and 
they secede because they have been left by a wise 
Providence to themselves, and given up to the strong 
delusion of not knowing their own friends. 

We see then how unsound and inefficient is even 
the boasted van-guard of the church upon this sub- 
ject. The opinions of the great majority of the cler- 
gy, who follow the advice of Prof. Stuart of Andover, 


| and avoid even praying in public for the slave, are 


expressed briefly, but accurately, in the following 
paragraph. 

They deny the first great principle of the abolition- 
ists, that ali slaveholding is sin, because, they say, 
there are some peculiar cases in which it is right for 
a man to hold the legal title to a slave, and claim the 
power which that title gives him. They deny the 
second great principle of the abolitionists, that every 
master ought immediately to emancipate his slaves, 
because, they say, the laws of some of the States for- 
bid this, and to violate those laws would be wrong. 
And if asked, since they cannot co-operate with the 
abolitionists, why they do not themselves establish 
some system of opposition to slavery; and propose 
some plan for its overthrow, they reply that they 
know of no satisfactory plan, and that they see no 
better course than to wait for future indications of di- 

vine Providence. 

Most clergymen will raise many objections besides 

these, but I wish to present the most favorable view 

of their position possible, and to show this to be prac- 

tically a pro-slavery position. 

Most slaveholders will tolerate any amount of rep- 

robation of slavery whieh falls short of declaring it 

necessarily and unwersally sinful. Indeed they 

themselves do not seruple te call it a great evil, a 

misfortune, a curse, anything and everything but 


sin. And if it can be conceded that some peculiar 
circumstances may justify the commencement or the 
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part of the human race by another, is a violation of 
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continuance of this xelation, they are perfec. 


fied, and will declare that very peculiar and + Sity 
circumstances authorise it in their own o,.. 





fulness under these circumstances, "ith, F 
Moreover, slaveholders do not desire to me ee 
elytes. They have no wish that the tena 4 
should become slaveholders. A}| they “aie 3 
let alone, and allowed to hold slaves withons Net 
or interference ; and this privilege the ioe 
northern clergy fully concede to them. Tatty 
The whole subject may now be dis 


few words. Certain people of the U 





; Posed of in 
Nited States de 
three millions of their fellow-inhabitants of the i, 
country. Of the remainder of the people, o rs 
says that this claim is unrighteous, pia, 
flagrantly wicked, and ought therefore jn eve va 
to be immediately withdrawn, and this linge ; 
count of these opinions, are known as ia, 
men, Another class see the system of slay be 
on year after year, and make no opposition 
ing men of the greatest influence in the oo, 
they do not use their influence against it; being. 
fessed teachers of the distinction between en 
wrong, they make no effort to show that th 
is wrong, though they find it openly ¢} 
right; being an associated body of men, a 
their concerted action against some other 
tices, they disregard that one ; they goon thus, é 
ing disposed, if their speech and conduet pe Pe 2 
indication of the state of their hearts, to Jo, —o 
ject alone altogether ; but the class described as a 
slavery men force it upon their attention, and » : 
naciously continue to ask—Is slavery ever jedan, 
until they reply, Sometimes it is; they arp uate 
again—Ought not every slaveholder immediat, ; 
emancipate his slaves?—and they ans wer—No ; 
every case; they are asked again—Is not sherebl, 
ing a disqualification for membership in the Chiat : 
church? and they answer—No. I now ask, if the 
former class are, On account of their Principles gp; 
influence, rightly denominated anti-slavery i f, a 
not the latter as justly entitled to be called, on 
count of their opinions and their influence, pro-slayer 
men ? ; 
It is not pretended that the great body of clon 
men, which I have now attempted to describe, “ fee 
wish to hold slaves themselves, or would voluntari 
exert themselves to uphold the system for jts m 
sake. Most of them would rejoice in its immediy, 
abolition—by miracle. Their guilt consists firs, i 
their pertinacious refusal to apply to this subject & 
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ordinary rules of right and wrong, by which it mo 
be proved vicious and unjustifiable in every case, yi 
next, in their refusal to use in its removal those poy. 
ers of body and mind, those instrumtalities and ages 
cies, by which they oppose other vicious and dines 
ous institutions, as Catholicism and Heathenisn h 


their own mouths; for if they had spoken, writ 
and acted against slavery for the last ten years, gi 
the same amount of vigor and zea] which they hare 
directed against Catholicism and Heathenism, ther 
would not now be a slave on the territory of the Un. 
ted States. They therefore are responsible for ty 
present existence of slavery; and since they noy 
seem determined not only to continue to throw they 
passive influence in favor of that accursed system, \y 
not opposing it, but to nullify the influence, thwut 
the movements, and destroy the reputation of th 
anti-slavery people, I regard it as an imperative day 
to God and to the slave, to drive forward the car ¢ 
freedom to its certain ultimate triumph, over tk 
crushed fragments of that obstacle which they deli 
erately interpose to its advancement —c. k. w. 





THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS 

Aw Oration, delivered before the authorities of tx 

city of Boston, July 4th, 1845, by Charles Sumner 

A great work, too long delayed, but most impo 
tant to the welfare of mankind, defiance and renw 
ciation of the ‘ god of battles,’ on his Sabbath, ini 
temple, and before his priesthood, has just been cow 
menced by Mr. Sumner. Preachers of peace the 
have been before, and some of them ‘more thorovg 
expounders of the gospel of love and good-will ¥ 
men; but they spoke to small and obscure audiena 
of people already prepared to listen favorably tl 
truths they uttered ; and this not because they feet 
to’speak these truths to the whole world, but bees 
the professors of murder would not go to hear the 
But behold a wonder! A gentleman who has ba 
known for many years asa friend and advocated 
the Peace cause, is invited to address the city of Bw 
ton and its military guard on the fourth of Ja 
Whether they hoped to hear from Mr. Sumner tit 





adulation which they have commonly received @ 
such occasions, and whether such hope, if entertained, 
were reasonable or unreasonable, we will not n0¥ 
stop to inquire. Suffice it to say, they heard som 
plain, appropriate, long needed truth, in unqualiie! 
condemnation of the whole system of war, including 
preparation for that murderous act, and clerical 
vocacy of it. They had an opportunity, perhaps i 
the first time in their lives, of celebrating profitably 
the anniversary of the Declaration of Independence 
The fourth of July has been a much abused dey 
Deriving its name from that noble act, the Ameneat 
Revolution, and that admirable document, the Decl 
ration of Independence, it is yet most commonly & 
sociated, in our minds and in our moutlis, with i 
wicked and unjustifiable war which our fathers wag 
in support of that revolution and that declaration 
There is no necessary connection between a reve" 
tion and a war. The former is a great moral more 
ment ; an assertion of the claims of right, justice ™ 
humanity ; the act of resolving to be free from " 
pressive domination, and the act of publishing 
resolye to the world ; the latter is a braw!,a box 
match with intent to kill, a duel on a large scale,” 
appeal to brute force, an ally as dangerous ane ul 
desirable to justice, as the iron pot to the chins /* 
of which sop has told us. The American revo” 
tion should have been, as it might most honor! 
and successfully have been, sustained by moral mes 
alone ; no act of violence should have been commit 
ted by those who felt strong in the justice of 
cause, no drop of blood should have stained 
controversy, save such of their own as it might ” 
necessary to offer in glorious martyrdom, for the g 
of their country. Had Washingsen, Hancock, Ada 
and Warren, understood the greater courg® “i 
loftier nobleness, the truer Christianity whieh * 
peaceful moral revolution requires, and had - 
seen the speedier and higher success which it wou! 
have insured, they might indeed have lost thei we 
lives, (‘sweet and honorable is it to die for on 
country,’) but they would undoubtedly have *" 
most of the handred thousand lives, and most of 
hundred and thirty-five millions of money, of whi 
that calamitous war deprived the American people 
We rejoice in the delivery and publication of ? 
Sumner’s address. We rejoice to find, by the fist 
tering that took place among the martualists ae 
4th of July dinner, that his shot had taken place . 
the very heart of the citadel of war. We look 
deep interest to see, in the comments of the conde 
tors of the press, how far they understand the wa 
lence and glory of the victories of peace ; 214 *° 4 
vently hope that as often asa clergyman shall pee 
the ‘ Gospel of peace ’ to the service of the ' godo! a 
tles,’ he may find a layman as prompt to rebuke, = 
as successful to controvert him, as Dr. Vinte® 
found in Mr. Sumner.—c, k. w, 
[UF The above work may be had of Bel Marshy 
25 Cornhill. 
Unpecivep. At the recent State Convent? 
the Liberty Party, held in Portland, @ Const 
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, “¢ same way that they did, when slaves; and 
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Mccess of @ 
of emancipation, on the 
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OF AUGUST IN LEICESTSR. 


d truly encouraging meeung this 
gre atly in the clear sky and 
morning, and looked for a 
d fellow-abolitionists from 
she county. Nor were we disappoint: | 
nted hour of half-past 10, A. M., it) 


ced 
eetes of the 
f friends an 


ppe ; 
that we should have a large meeting. 
day commenced at 11 0 clock, in 


‘ -egational meeting-house. A large 
' + of members of four different re- | 
sang from the * Anti-Slavery Melo- 
| 

voice from heaven proclaiming 


the mourning slave,’ &c 


ee the author of the * Melodies,’ 


in this county, taking 


Northboro 

( . After the singing, Mr. May read 
ithe book of Isaiah D. S. Whit- 
le. Milford, led in our thanksgiv- | 


cupied a short time in sketching 
mplishment of Emancipation in | 
lia islands He spoke of the pro- 


vancipation, that it would not | 


West Ine 


t an opportunity the freed 
be turbulent 
their | 


VW Indies poss ssed to 
ey been so inclined; 
every colony, much greater 
tes, and, in some, in the propor- 


Yet had , 


the eman- 


even thirty to one 
»of bleod shed by 
e had yet got to hear of the first | 


} 


ce against their former 


Puittres followed in some most elo- 


the fact ust mentioned, and 
f West India Emancipation. 
Provi- | 


fact that, in the 


( t hae 1 ordered that this first ex- | 
t abolition of slavery should be 
on whence neither master nor 
ind where they could not remove 
h other, but must of necessity 

y had lived, in close prox- 
» annoyances and 
spring up between parties so 

H k f the long and painful efforts 
W ilbetoree, 
rful and most happy influence 


) | 
and their associates in Eng- 
en by a woman—Elizabeth 


t, alas! lived to see the suc- 


unsels, and the labors of faith- | 


, r thus been pleasantly and profitably 
were invited to adjourn to the | 
erefreshment. Here we found | 

ead, and the hall decorated with | 


d flowers, so that we had no oc- 


e were notin a grove, tor it 
fort of the imagination to place 
The hall was erewded full, yet 
lacking. The liberality of many 
th some generous contributions | 


aud s id an ample feast. God's bles- 


t, and upon all our meeting, was 


Rey. Mr. Peck of the Free-Will Baptist | 
Grafton. During the collation, we were | 
inti-slavery songs from some | 
e of which was that recently 
Oliver Johnson and published in the New- 


P.M returned to the meeting-house, and 


much increased. Though un-| 
en taken to prejudice the minds | 

1inst the celebration, and keep | 
resenting Wendell Phillips and | 


B 1 as infidels, and as only making use of 


sa cloak under which they might the 
ffuse their infidel opinions—-still it did 
Quite 


we expected to see. 


as many of the townspeo- 
We 
of friends from | 
\ irn, Millbury, Grafton, Upton, Milford, | 

, Charlton, Northboro’, Worcester, and 


were 


1 by the presence 


From the last-named place, forty 

iring witness to the faithful and tried anti- 
icter of the abolitionists of that town 

r towns were represented which | have 

name j 

Choir sang the anti-slavery piece, (to the tune | 


s wha hae,’) 


Children of the glorious dead,’ &c 
« then offered by Rev. W. C. Clark, of} 
W yan Church 
‘ ] | 
May then welcomed anew to the pleasures 
s of the meeting the large assembly, | 


e together from all parts of the coun- 

~ holy day of Freedom. He said! 
rether to acquire new faith, courage | 
Not to 


h on this occasion belongs to oth- | 


vn warfare against slavery 


y ask to refer to a statement he had | 

it the new slave State Florida—for a| 
State had just been added to our glorious | 
ted as her motto the words, ‘ Let} 
one had inquired the meaning of the 
Florida editor had replied, that it was | 
sion, mentioned in a very old | 

0k, called the Bible, in which it is | 
ta certain time, a man with an un- | 
dout, * Let us alone, thou Jesus of | 

to do with thee ? 


have we art thou | 


He thought the answer exceed- | 
Jesus of Nazareth is the name—his truth | 


t which Florida and every slave State 


e prepared for every thing else ; 
It is 
boxes and bayonets, and mightier 
rid. The unclean spirits of old 
What have we to do with thee, thou Je-| 
t High God ?’ 
Then let our faith imerease in this | 
mg truth of Christ—this sword 
mighty through the living God,’ | 


w, is too mighty for them. 





n Dallot 


So they cry now, | 


; 

severingly, sending forth words of 
*Xhortation, and rebuke, until slavery ut- | 
‘st groan, and expires, never to know a res- | 
Burleigh of Grafton then addressed the | 


f congratulation, and in appropri- | 
' 


Puittips then took the floor [To-day 
e had ever spoken in Leicester, 

t speakers seemed disposed to yield 
of their time tohim. The writer of |! 

© some brief notes of his speech; but 
ever heard him, know how impossible 
pon paper the eloquence of his look, and | 
sprit, and his beautiful and stirring | 
He saig it had been proved in the morn-| 
*maneipation’ was safe. We had next to| 
This | 


“gument that it was not profitable. 
‘ame from men who knew no more than | 
sen and souls, righteousness and freedom, | 


f sugar and tierces of rum Strange | 
ng to say, their doctrine had been echoed 

American pulpit. It was admitted that the 
pated slaves did not toil so much as they did, 


T labor ws 
*oF was not only as productive and profit- 


but in most cases more so, than in slavery. 
ome a freeman, works for himself 
n the employment of another ; his wife 
home » Instead of painfully wielding the hoe 
a the field ; his children are at home, or at 
and the comforts of home be ‘ 
“fim. And is this a cause of la 
ts? Shall the 


Professed frien 


‘ve, now bex 


has 


gin to gather 
. mentation and 
professed believer jn Christ, and 
d of human freedom and equality, 
emancipated slave, and denounce the 
se accounts’? Gov- 


th 
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| few, or none, before. They have marriage, where 
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ernment documents show that the freed men in the 
British West-India colonies are prospering ; they 
show that the imports of cotton and other manufac- 
tured goods from England, and of lumber, &c. from 
the State of Maine, are increasing, whieh could not 
be the case, if their productions and exports were 
falling off. They now have Bibles, where they had 


before was only a criminal and degrading concubi- 
nage. They have schools and education for their 
children, where before were only ignorance and bru- 
tality. These freed slaves had not only supported 
themselves, but had built spacious and handsome 
churches ; nay—hear it, ye selfish religionists, ye 
haters of the colored man, ye contemners of your 
brother—they had even contributed considerable 
sums for missionary purposes, to carry knowledge 
and Christianity to others, more needy and suffering 
that themselves. 

Then we have the great fact that Peace has reigned 
over those islands—that the British regiments have 
been withdrawn—that the greater part of the troops 
there are colored troops. But even beyond all these 
things, (said Mr. Phillips,) I value the West India 
emancipation as a great triumph for humanity. The 


in behalf of the cause, to all who had so cheerfully | 
and heartily labored to give interest and success to 
the meeting ; anda benediction being pronounced by 
Rev. W. C. Clark. Thus ended a yery pleasant 
meeting ; but not its effects. Truth’s good seed was 
sown, and God will give the increase. 8. M. 





FIRST OF AUGUST CELEBRATION AT DUXBURY. 
Friexp Garrison : 

I confidently expected a full report of our very sat- 
isfactory and agreeable meeting at Duxbury, in the 
last Liberator, from some one of the many present 
on that occasion, who have more of the habit and 
taste for transcribing scenes of this character, and the 
effect produced by them, than I have. But no re- 
port of the meeting appeared, and [ will, therefore, 
attempt to describe the effect of this oceasion upon 
myself. As we left Hingham, at an early hour, on 
the morning of the first of August, a well assorted, 
perfectly united and happy party, inspiring the atmo- 
sphere of that sweet day, so calm, so cool, so bright 
we felt it was indeed the ‘ bridal of the earth and sky,’ 
I became so much part and parcel of the occasion, 
al] that was felt, said and done, was so natural and 
unconscious an expression of my own emotions and 





slaveholders of England were as powerful as the 
slaveholders of our country ; they were as prominent | 
in social position, or more so. 1t was the British mer- } 
chants, slaveholders and traders, who threatened to | 
throw Clarkson into the dock—it was an audience of | 
the wealthy and fashinable people of Liverpool, in | 
the theatre, to whom Cooke the tragedian addressed 


the bitter words, 


i 
‘There isn’t a brick in your town | 
that is not cemented with negro gore; it was the | 
Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV., who said | 
of William Wilberforce, ‘that gray-headed fanatic | 
There was this difference | 
between England and this country; the English | 


. ’ | 
Church and pulpit kept itself comparatively pure. It | 


ought to be put down.’ 


saw the rising tide of humanity ; it heard the rising | 


| siasm of youth, consecrating itself anew to the cause 


thoughts, that but one purpose and will seemed to 
be in operation, and that was my own. The calm 
majesty of the pine woods, shedding abroad their in- 
vigorating fragrance and delicious coolness,—the 
minstrelsy of nature mingling so harmoniously with | 
our songs of praise and thanksgiving—the wisdom | 
of experience uttered by the tremulous yoice of age— 
the firm resolve of mature manhood to live and die 
the advocate of the rights of all—the devoted enthu- 





of enslaved humanity ; all these were so entirely the 
utterance of my own spirit, that I forgot the agency | 
of others in their expression, and rejoiced that my | 
truest and holiest desires and purposes were thus 
embodied. | 


voice of the nation, demanding freedom for the slave ; | | 


and when that voice called on the servants of God to 


Church re- 
Alas! not so with 
When the Lord of the} 
Church came and knocked at the door of the Amer- | 
; but with heart- 


less and cold indifference, the door was shut against | 
| 


go forth and deliver the’ oppressed, the 
sponded, * Here am 1, send me.’ 
the American Charch. 
ican Church, there was no response 


his call and his command. | 

Once the American people said, ‘Oh! how glad | 
should we be to be rid of slavery, if we only knew 
God | 
has been pleased to give them an intelligible and | 
cheering example; and they turn their backs upon | 
it. Something stands between the eye of this nation 


how.’ Now they have been taught the lesson. 


and the right. Like the clergyman who could not | 
see the force of the argument which Robert Hall ad- 
dressed to him; taking a guinea from his pocket and 

putting it over the clergyman’s eye, Hall asked him |} 
if he saw a certain object. ‘No,’ was the reply. | 
‘ But do you see it now ?’ asked he, taking away the | 
‘Oh! yes.’ So now; it is the Gotp which 
obscures the moral vision. 


guinea 


‘ ' 
He proceeded to speak of the existing state of the | 
He dwelt | 
upon the strength of the religious sentiment in the | 


Church and of the Clergy of this country 


New-England mind, and of the influence of the pul- 
pit; its almost unbounded power to form the opinions | 
and sway the conductof the people. That sentiment 


has now been, by the influence of the clergy, ren- | 


; dered listless and indifferent, in a great degree, to! 
| terized by such liberality of sentimeni, an indignity 


this question of slavery. It was of the very greatest 
consequence that the religious sentiment, almost om- | 
nipotent as it was, should on this subject be right. | 
‘ We must have it right,’ said W. Phillips. [* Amen,’ 

said many in the audience ; and among them an old 

gentleman, once a Methodist preacher, considerably | 
I should 
have said that he made a few remarks in the fore- 


noon. ] | 
' 


known in this region as ‘ Father Henry.’ 


We have been charged with Infidelity, because 
we have rebuked the Church for her apostacy and | 
sluggishness. Garrison may turn and say to the | 
Chareh, * Why did you let Infidelity do so much of | 
the work of the Lord?’ But we will never admit! 
that this great work of humanity, of human rights 
We will 
insist on having Christianity with us; and we will 


and human brotherhood, is an infidel work. 


vindicate the character of Christianity, even if, in 
doing so, the corruption and faithlessness of the 
American Church and clergy are completely unveil- | 
ed. 
But some say,‘ Why this attack on the Church ? 
The Church is right in nine cases, and this is but one.’ 
‘Ah!’ said Mr. Phillips, ‘but what a one! One-sixth 


of our population slaves ! 


property! subject to the 
cruellest treatment, to the grossest outrages, and all 
unprotected by law, or by public opinion! And the 
Church is silent! or if she speaks, it is to denounce 
the advocates of these slaves as infidels! 1 will not 
have for mine the Christianity of thistand, with its | 
negro pew in the corner of every church, and its 
negro hate in the corner of every heart. And yet [| 
am a Christian ; I hang all my hopes on the faith of | 
my fathers; and I should feel mysélf forever dis- | 
graced if | failed to rebuke the moral dicarfs which | 
have now come into our fathers’ places.’ 


slavery which was made in the U. 8. Constitution | 
and showed that the practical working of that @o- 
stitution, up to this hour, had all been hostile to lib. | 
He showed that it was the | 
armed force of the United States which brought) 
back the fugitive again into slavery, and fought the 
battles of the {But I cannot under- | 
take to report his argument on this point at length. | 
Every ‘day is developing more clearly—if that be pos- 
sible—the truth of the chagge that the Constitution is | 
a pro-slavery instrument, and an exceeding keen one | 
too.]} } 

Harrison Gray Otis once said, (said Mr. P.,) that 
he heard there were inen crazy enough to put the | 
Gospel above the statute book. [{* Thank the Lord! 
for it,” responded Father Henry.] And Hubbard ' 
Winslow echoed the sentiment of Mr. Otis. It was | 
in view of such clerical faithlessness, that Gerrit | 
Smith warned his friends against the clergy, for, | 
he said, ‘ there are no more dangerous spiritual guides | 
than they.’ 


He then proceeded to speak of the compromise with 


erty, fostering slavery. 


slaveholders, 


Much more did our eloquent friend say, speaking | 
about an hour and three-quarters; but I must} 


bring my account to a close. The Choir here 


sang, in a spirited manner, ‘Come, join the aboli- | correctly to know the relations we sustain to each 


other. 


tionists.’ 


Anis Baxtov addressed the meeting. He read 


| with that courtesy and anticipatory readiness, which 


| through the Western part of the State of New-York, 


| the outrage; so that, after a few calm expostulations, 
,; and a request to know why he was so insulted, left 


|*the hands.’ 


ship, or self, or national glorification, I shall call it 


It is estimated that from twelve to fifteen hundred | 
persons were present. The venerable father Sprague, | 
of Duxbury, was President of the day, assisted by | 
very efficient and able Vice Presidents. The meet- 
ing was appropriately and impressively addressed by 
many gentlemen, among whom | particularly recol- | 
lect Messrs. Briggs of Plymouth, Russell of Hing- | 
ham, Whiting of Marshfield, and Gay of New-York. 
Mr. Rich, formerly a slave, spoke for some time in 
a manner calculated to arrest attention and enlist the 
sympathy of all who heard him. I hope these ad- | 
dresses will be reported by their authors, as thus only | 
justice can be done to them. 

What shall I say of the Hingham choir? They out- 
did themselves, and were, to say the least, among the 
most eloquent speakers of the day. Raitt 

Hingham, August 11th, 1845. 





BLUSHINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

1 wquld advise our anti-slavery friends, in order 
to protect their feelings from outrage, to be careful 
about accompanying captains of boats, who are so 
lost to every sense of justice and moral obligation 
as, for the feeble reason that a man’s skin differs in 
color from the generality of persons, will instruct his 
domestics to order from the table those, from whom 
he demands the same fare as such as are waited upon 


ought to distinguish all places of public accommo- 
dation. It is truly surprising that, in an age charac- 


should be offered of so gross a nature as the following : 


Frederick Douglass, one of the most distinguished 
orators in the anti-slavery cause,—and not more re- 
markable for his eloquence than the rigid rectitude 
of his moral conduct, and the chasteness of his polite 
and gentlemanly address,—while on a lecturing tour 


took passage at Palmyra for Rochester, on the pack- 
et boat St. Louis, Captain Cole. At night, he was 
accommodated with a bed, like the rest of the pas- 
sengers ; and in the morning, expecting to be treated 
as he has lately been in the habit of being used, he sat 
down at the breakfast table with his fellow-travellers. 
He had not been more than comfortably seated, when 
he was rudely requested to leave the table—being 
unfitted to associate with the equality-loving aristo- 
crats of republican America. Our friend Douglass, 
fatigued with great previous exertion in speaking, 
and loss of sleep, felt little or no disposition to resent 


his seat. As soon as the dainty democrats had satis- 
fied their lordly wants, he was told he might eat with 
This he refused to do: urging asa 
reason, that as ‘all men’ according to that highly 
lauded, deathless instrument—that matchless legacy 
of brave fathers and unshrinking men—the Declara- 
tion of Independence,—‘ were created free and equal,’ 
he would, by associating with the hands, disgrace 
them as much as he would the lordly Captain, and 
equally fastidious co-mates! One of the passengers, 
more remarkable for his ability to attempt to defend, 
than his success in exculpating the despicable con- 
duct of these paltry republicans, endeavored to re- 
move the blame from the Captain's hands, to the 
more indefinite shoulders of himself and the rest of 

is fellow-passengers, who, he said, had a perfect 
right to compel the Captain to send from the table 
any one who might have the hardihood to sit in their 
august presence, having so truly odious a distinction 
asa colored skin. On inquiring of this very intelli- 
gent individual, how they personally or collectively 
became invested with such authority, our friend was 
informed it was by virtue of their paying for their 
fare! Hail! almighty dollar! hail ! The blockliead ! 
Did he not know that colored people are charged as 
much as he, or any ‘ cream-faced loon ' among them ? 
Out upon such conduct! 

The fathers of this republic gave utterance to the 
great fundamental truth, ‘ All men are created free 
and equal.’ I have heard it called a glorious and sublime 
truth, and in the gushing up of my admiration, I too 
would call it glorious and sublime, but when I reflect 
that such extrayigance is only used for purposes, of all 
things most degrading to humanity, viz : man-wor- 


plainly and soberly what it is, a fundamental truth— 
fundamental, because written in our Constitution ; 
| not our political constitution, but our physical con- 
stitution, by the cultivation of which we are enabled 





For sixty years and upwards, has this braga- 
' docia boast been made—a truth, which by the simul- 


the account, given in Thome & Kimball's Journal, | taneous, collateral and subsequent actions of both the 


of the manner in which freedom was received by 


the slaves in Antigua, on the night previous to the|enjoyed its effects, has been withered into a con- 


first of August, 1834, in their Chapels, on their knees, 
with thanksgivings to God. He then alluded to the 
charge of infidelity brought against the anti-slavery 
movement, and pointedly asked, Can infidelity pro- 
duce such a seene as that of the Antigua bondmen 
receiving the boon of freedom? Will infidelity labor, 
and suffer, and deny itself, in order to effect such de- 
liverance for others? He closed with saying that it 
had been already said, we borrowed this holiday, 
this jubilee of freedom, from England. May the time 
soon come when we shall have one on our own ac- 
count; when three millons of ransonred beings, freed 
from the yoke of slavery, shall stand up among us 
with the rights, and privileges, and responsibilities of 
men. 

The meeting was also addressed by G. W. Stacy 
and D. S. Whitney, of Hopedale. Mr. Jairus Lin- 
cold took exception to some of Mr. Phillips's views 
as to voting. John M. Fiske of West Brookfield re- 
plied. Dr. E. D. Hudson of Northampton, and W. 
B. Earle of Leicester also took part in this discus- 
sion. 

The hour of five haying nearly arrived, and our 
friends from other towns being desirous to leave, the 


framers of the declaration, and those who have since | 


| temptible, mean, cowardly, scurvy lie. O, incom- 
parable America! ‘ Land of the free, and the home 
of the brave!’ ‘Let thy big heart leap humanity!’ 
Ah! no! weep, weep and howl, for ‘ the land of the 
free, and the home of the brave ’ soddens in the vilest 
slavery. Blush, blush, misnamed land, and go skulk 
beneath the shadow of even despot-crushed Algiers ! 
for know that that nation, though accounted barba- 
rous, has for the sake of the God-like in man, blotted 
out the damning characters that brand thy shameless 

front with the seal of infamy. 
JOHN 

Rochester, July 29th, 1845. 


lettin Dilla 


McINTOSH. 





To the Editor of the Liberator : 

Sir :—Will you permit me to say a few words in 
answer to the protest which Mrs. Follen has published 
in relation to a passage in my letter of May 29? 

.Of course I could not but know that Dr. Follen 
was a prominent advocate of the anti-slavery cause. 
Neither was [ ignorant of those special and h 
ble proofs of his attachment to that cause, which 
have been quoted from his life. What I meant to 
say was this: These three men, ‘Channing, Follen 











meeting was closed ; thanks having first been offered 


and Ware,’ known every where as anti-slavery men 


did yet belong to a profession, which Tthink has been 
unjustly reproached. They earned their right to 
speak as they afterwards did, and to use the peculiar 
form of influence they did, by being first strictly faith- 
ful to the understood and acknowledged duties of that 
profession, as it is recognized in our community. In 
this ‘their work was a different one’ from yours, 
though not hostile. 

Let me also say, that I should not, any more than 
Dr. Follen, + feel at liberty to stand aloof from a So- 
ciety whose only object was the abolition of slavery.’ 

Ireturn my thanks to your correspondent for giving 
me this opportunity of making my meaning more 
precise, and regret that there should have been mis- 
apprehension on either side. — A. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

We this week have endeavored to send bills to all 
our subscribers who are in arrears, or who have not 
yet paid for the current year. 

It is necessary that each subscriber should be prompt 
in rendering to us our due, in order that our payments 
should be punctually made. 

Will not every individual, therefore, take care that 
if others are delinquent, he is not, and relieve himself 
from his share of responsibility by sending us the 
ar ti diately on the receipt of his bill. 

Postmasters are authorized to receive money for 
publishers of newspapers; or the bank-notes may be 





} enclosed by mail where no other opportunity of send- 


ing offers. New-England money is preferable. 
Letters are to be addressed tothe General Agent. 
Our subscribers in the city are requested to make 

payment at the office, 25 Cornhill, when convenient. 





WALKER AND MOODY. 

These faithful fellow-laborers are soon to com- 
mence a tour of anti-slavery effort in Massachusetts, 
and they look for efficient aid, sympathy and co-op- 
eration from all the members and friends of the 
Mass. Anti-Slavery Society in the several towns 
which they will visit. An occasion now presents of 
doing much, through their instrumentality, for the 
cause of humanity. But in this work, nothing will 
come of nothing ; now, as heretofore, every step of 
progress must be made by putting forth strenuous ef- 
fort, engaging in actual labor, scorning discourage- 
ment, overthrowing obstacles, hoping through dark- 
est adversity, and resolutely acting on the principle 
that duty is ours, while events are God's. Preparation 
is to be made for these meeting's by securing the lar- 


ARRIVAL OF TEE IRON STEAMER GREAT PRIT- 
AIN. 

This anxiously-expeected new steamer arrived at 
New-York on Sunday last, having made the pas- 
sage in about fifteen daps. in the general rush to 
see her, the churches are said to have been nearly 
deserted. The ‘ worshippers’ were as much startled 
at the announcement of her arrival, as they would 
have been at the sight of ‘the ghost of Stephen Fos- 
ter’ among them, or at the sound of his voice, thun- 
dering into their ears his denunciations of their 
wiekedness and hypocrisy, in the neglect of bleed- 
ing humanity. But instead of dragging him out, as 
they are wont to do on such occasions, they 
went out themselves, forsaking their ‘ devotions’ 
to see this huge ocean craft, which, however, 
doubtless gave more evidence of being a thing of life 
than the priest-craft they had been witnessing. But 
how presumptuous was she, to make her debut in our 
waters on ‘the holy Sabbath day"! and thus ‘ disturb’ 
the ‘services of the sanctuary’! Where is Dr. Ed- 
wards! But we will cease our lamentation over this 
great outrage of the feelings of ‘ God's dear people,’ 
and proceed to give a portion of the most important 
‘secular’ intelligence brought by her; and, as the 
Liberator is an ‘infidel’! paper, we shall leave to 
those ‘pious’ prints of our city, the ‘ Recorder,’ 
* Watchiman,’ &c., who feel so deeply for the heathen 
beyond their reach as to have no compassion left for 
those at their very doors, to record the ‘ religious in- 
telligence’ brought by her.—v. 

The death of Earl Grey is amongst the events of 
the day. He was eighty-one years ofage. The fa- 
ther of the Reform Act, and four years Prime Minis- 
ter of England, the deceased nobleman filled a large 
space in the country's eye, during one of the most 
eventful periods of its history. 

An attempt was made the other evening—it is 
hardly necessary to say it was unsuccessful—by Mr. 
Ewart, to produce a repeal of the duty on those two 

rime necessaries of life~bread and cheese. Sir 
Robert Peel resisted the motion on the ground, prin- 
cipally, that the tariff had been so recently reduced, 
that any further tampering with it so soon was out of 
the question. 

Frederika Bremer, the popular authoress is about 
visiting the United States. 

The Common Council of London have voted £500 
to the sufferers at Quebec. 

[retann.—Rerexat Association.—Monday, July 
21.—The weekly meeting of the Association was held 
this day. 

Mr. O'Connell acknowledged the receipt of £12 
from New-York, and read a letter accompanying the 
remittance, which animadverted on certain expres- 
sions uttered by Mr. O'Connell on a late occasion, to 











gest and best accessible place, advertising the meet- 
ings as extensively as possible, causing them to be 
noticed editorially, or by short and spirited communi- 


cations, in the neighboring newspapers, and using | 


what personal influence is necessary to draw out all 
sects, parties, classes and conditions to hear the expe- 
rience of a Massachusetts man of the evils of sla- 
very. 

We entreat our friends and the friends of human- 
ity to enter actively upon this work, in accordance 
with the following plan of proceedings. 
Walker and Moody will lecture on 


Messrs. 


Sunday, August 17, at Saugus. 

Monday, * 18, “ South Danvers. 
Tuesday, “ 19, * Danvers New Mills. 
Wednesday, “ 20, * Salem. 

Friday, “ 22, “ Marblehead. 
Satarday, & 23, “ Beverly. 


CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, General Agent. 
<ALL PLATS OES 


A late number of the Warren (Ohio) Liberty Her- 
ald contains a letter from Abby Kelley, in which she 
says, ‘The American Anti-Slavery Society is no 
more opposed to human governments, than is the 
Presbyterian Church or the Liberty Party.’ 
confess our surprise at this assertion, for it is either 
grossly false, or the position of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society is much misapprehended by the great 
body of New-England abolitionists. That Society is 
notoriously under the guidance and control of the 
non-resi‘stants—its official organ is edited by non- 


resistani‘s—its agents, so far our information enables 
na to apermle . ha » ove all non setant 





We! 


the effect that if England rendered justice to Ireland, 
she might calculate on the assistance of Irishmen in 
enabling her ‘to humble the proud Eagle of Amer- 
ica.’ What he (Mr. O'Connell) said on the occasion 
referred to was, that if England did render justice, 
| full and ample justice, to Ireland, she would be in 
such a position, through the co-operation of Irishmen, 
as to defy all the nations of civilized Europe, and 
j be even able to pull down the flag of America itself, 
; Such was the sentiment he uttered, and he believed 
| such was the sentiment of Ireland also. 
After referring to a variety of topics having refer- 
| ance to the fature mode of carrying on the, agitation, 
| Mr. O'Connell concluded by giving notice of his in- 
| tention to prepare and put in form during his sojourn 
| in the country, bills, with a view to their adoption by 
the British legislature, and that each member of Par- 
liament should be furnished with copies of them fully 
six weeks before the commencement of the next ses- 
sion. 

Mr. O'Connell is about to retire to Derrynane, 
where he proposes to occupy himself during the re- 
cess with the details of various measures for carrying 
out his views. 

We see by the Paris papers of Thursday, that, on 
Wednesday, Marshal Soult, rebuked by M. de Boissy 
fer severity to the army in Algiers, took occasion to 
| palliate the abominable massacre at Dahra. ‘ It would, 
| he said, ‘have been atrocious in Europe; but such 
things are necessary in Africa ; and the exterminated 
| tribe had committed cruelties on Erench soldiers.’ 
| The French papers loudly renew their indignant pro- 

tests on this extenuation of the atrocity. 

The Chambers were prorogued on Monday. 

Spagx.—The Madrid papers give long accounts of 
| the insurrection in Catalonia, but they add nothing 
| to the information direct from Barcelona. 
Syria.—The intelligence from Syria represents 








and its ¢-thies are those of the non-resistant school. | 


Will Miss Kelley inform the public what existing 
human government the Society is not opposed to ?— 
Hartford Christian Freeman. 

0> No abolitionist misapprehends the position of 
this Society, and it is ‘grossly false’ and scandalous 
to assert.or insinuate that Abby Kelley's statement is 
untrue. If the position of the Society be ‘ misappre- 
hended’” by those who profess to be abolitionists and 
are not, the fault is theirs, and not that of the Socie- 
ty. But no such ignorance can be said to prevail 
even among them. The charge that the American 
A. 8. Society is opposed to human government has 
been too often and too clearly and triumphantly re- 
futed, for misapprehension to exist on the subject, 
even in the minds of those who take but interest 
enough in the objects of the Sociely to misrepresent 
it. The base design of the ‘ Freeman,’ in the above 
article, is apparent on its very face ; but he will hard- 
ly succeed in his fell desire to hedge up the way of 
the lecturers of the Society by misrepresenting its 
character. The Heroine of Humanity, whom he is 
also ready to villify, will hadly stop, in her career 
of mercy, to answer even the profound question with 
which this sapient editor closes his sage produc- 
tion.—y. 





iF See Loring Moody’s communication, on our 
first page, for further developements of clerical spite 
toward anti-slavery. Here are priests of two great 
rival denominations of our country vieing with each 
other in their opposition to the cause of human rights 
and the claims of bleeding humanity. 

‘Devil with devil damned, firm concord hold. 

It is evident, Sy our laborious friend Moody's ac- 
count, that the fountains of feeling would have 
flown copiously at his recital of the slave’s wrongs, 
but for the too successful attempt of heartless priests 
to seal up the living waters. 

Query. What must be the character of the pupils 
* down east,’ where ‘teachers’ make up mouths at 
anti-slavery lecturers ?—y. 





> The name of Cyrus Peirce, Principal of the 
State Normal School at Newton, Mass., should be 
added to the list of Vice-Presidents of the American 
Phonographic Society, on our fourth page. 





I> Let all those who de not mean to fight the bat- 
tles of slavery, and who execrate a slaveholding alli- 
ance, sign and circulate the following Pledges :— 


DISUNION PLEDGE. 
Whereas, in the formation and adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, the following 
criminal and dangerous concessions were made to 
the slaveholding power, namely: that the foreign 
slave trade should be safely prosecuted under the 
national flag, as a lawful branch of American com- 
merce, for a period of not less than twenty years; 
that fugitive slaves should find no protection from 
their pursuers on any portion of the American soil ; 
that slave insurrections should be suppressed by the 
combined military aud naval power of the country, 
if needed in any emergency ; and that a slavehold. 
ing oligarchy, crea 
the whole slave population to be ene 48 prop- 

erty by their masters, should be allowed a 


“Therefore, 

refore, regarding that Constitution as a 
‘covenant with and an agreement with hell? 
the mighty prop that sustains the entire slave sys- 
tem, we, the undersigned, to signify our abhorrence 
of injustice ee and to elear our skirts 
rom innocent , do hereby pledge ourselves 


not to elect, or in any way aid or countenance the 
election of any cattle te any office, the entrance 
upon which 


ANTI-SLAVERY PEACE PLEDGE. 
We, the undersigned, hereby solemnly 
curechrestnug teeeatdunnse er teltes Galletaaaee 
Government in any war which may be occasioned 
domestic, 


to or per- 


2 on sanenation, of Tames, ot in. ay other war,} 
petuate slavery. ; : 


by allowing three-fifths of 


thet y sw heing im avery disturbed state. The 
Druses were roving in quest of plunder, and intent on 
pillaging all travellers that come within their reach. 

ConriaGration at Suyrvna.—The following de- 
tails are taken from a private letter, dated Smyrna, 
July 6, 1845: 

‘ Smyrna, is again in misery and ruin ; a larger and 
more awful Seuiliention than the last commenced 
on the evening of the 3d instant, and continued vio- 
lently for twelve or fifteen hours, and upwards of 
two days in burning embers and side fires; even up 
| to yesterday, here and there, magazines and stone 
buildings were burning—some from being opened too 

It began in the centre of 





| soon burst into a flame. 
| the town, aided by a furious north wind (which af- 

terwardschanged,) destroying every thing right and 
left, and for a circumference, | calcutated of at least a 
mile and a half.’ 





> The Liberator will be enriched, next week, with 
some extracts from Mr. Sumn er's Oration. 





Errata. A number of typographical errors have 
crept into the letter of Mr. Brisbane on the first side, 
in consequence of its not being proof-read by the au- 
thor, which may not mar the sense materially with 
the intelligent reader, but one occurs which we think 
requires special correction. In the fifth paragraph of 
the 2d column of the letter, for ‘ Disunity of Har- 
mony’ read Disunity of Humanity.’ 





ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 

Loring Moody will be in the vicinity of Abington 
till the 16th instant, and will lecture in that vicinity 
as an Agent of the Massachueetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. Friends in those towns are requested to make 
arrangements for meetings, and to confer with him 
in regard to them, at that place. 











A Hard Joke.—Capt. Alden Partridge’s Military 
Academy, at Norwich, Vt., at the recent commence- 
ment conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon 
the Rey. Mr. Clapp, minister of Woodstock ! 


Accidents at East Boston.—On Saturday afternoon, 
August 2d, a lad about 9 years of age, named John 
Davis, son of the captain of the railroad boat, in at- 
tempting to jump on the cars while slowly in motion, 
fell and was crushed to death by them. Mr. Daniel 
Crowley attempted to cross the railroad track, on 
Marginal street in a wagon, regardless of the bell, 
while the train was coming in; the wagon was de- 
molished, the man and horse fortunately escaped un- 
injured., 


Fire at Nenport.—The Ocean House, at Newport, 
as we learn from the Providence Journal, was con- 
sumed by fire on Saturday, Aug. 2d. There were 
300 guests in the house, who having no place for 
their accommodation, sent immediately to Providence 
for a steamboat to take them away. The fire origi- 
ted in the kitchen, and in an hour the whole mass 
was in flames. Much of the furniture and baggage 
was saved. Some persons were injured by the falling 
of the ae and one, Samuel F. Gardner of 
Newport, killed. 


Great Fire at St. John, N. B.—A great fire took 
place at St. John, N. B. on the evening of the 29th 
ult. which destroyed about forty-five buildings, most- 
ly wooden, and property estimated at about £60,000. 


T. B. Martinez, a wealthy and influential man, has 
been executed, at Havana, for having taken part in 
the Matanzas insurrection. 


eS 
WORCESTER NORTH. 
Pic Nie Celebration at Westminster. 

The friends of immediate, universal and uncondi- 
tional emancipation in Worcester North and vicinity, 
will commemorate the emancipation of the slaves in 
the British West India islands at Westminster, on 


as previously advertised.) a sD 
public rally, without distinction of sect or 
party, are invited to unite in the same. In addition 
to many in vicinity, Wm, L. Garrison has 
reer Sy Eos actcguished iponbets tee Kine 
r disti i who have 

beer. invited will attend. 

The Pic Nic will be conducted upon the original 


large delegati ive towns. A pro- 
cession form at 10 o'clock, A. M. near the 
Hall, and proceed to a t grove near by, where 




















NOTICE. — : 

Charlés L. Remond will lectare next Sunday, 
Augast 17th, in the i Town House, at 2 
and at 5 o'clock... The last lecture will be delivered 
before the Abington Anti , when the 
Disunion and Anti-Slavery Peace Pledges will be cir- 
culated for subscribers. 





PROVIDENCE ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 


To the Abolitionists of Rhode Island. 
Provipence, June 1, 1845. 
Dean Frrexps: 
The Annual Fair of the Providence Ladies’ Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held in this city on the Finst 
Wepxespay (Csamenioment Day) of September, 


On behalf of this Fair, we would address not only 
the friends of Freedom in Rhode Island, but the ene- 
mies of Slavery every where. ‘ Our Country is the 
world—our countrymen are all mankind.’ e are 
endeavoring to overcome not only our foes, but the 
foes of universal freedom and of all arsed ge The 
spirit of slavery re izes no geographical limits, 
Zeither should the anv apt of fuedom. The 
friends of make common cause. They pour 
out their sympat af toeach other in overwhelming 
currents, Why should localities throw the cramping 
cords of restraint around the energies, and the blast- 
ing influences of non co-operation, about the fellow- 
ship of the truly free ? : 

The recent startling and bloody aggressions of the 
slave spirit in threatening, imprisoning, branding, 
shooting and murdering those of our brethren who 
dare feel, speak and act, for the bondman as bound 
with him; who dare think that mercy is not a crime, 
call for strengthened and more powerful, nay, un- 
wearied exertions—more self-denial—personal sacri- 
fice on our part, that we may bid the monster back to 
the hellish place of its birth. As a nation, we are on 
the verge of ruin. The prisons, the bloody defiance 
of the oppressor—the cry of our murdered brother's 
blood, from every mountain and valley, plain and 
swampef the Soath—the shriek of the captured fu- 
itive, as he is hurled back to Rontnas by Slavery's 
Northern *hell dogs’—all these, and more, Jaim 
to us that inaction is treason, and silence, crime. 

Come and help us. Help us expel from the world 
a monster spirit that gluts upon the liberties and lives 
of God's freemen. Be not penurious— As ye would 
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that others should do to you, do you even so to them.’ 
Your own bodies are imprisoned—the fetters are on 3 
your limbs—the iron in your soul—inasmuch as this 
is your brother's fate. i 

Give us of your substance—no matter of what 4 
name, kind or nature it may be—every thing—any 4 
thing will be valuable. Almost every person has 
something that may be devoted to this purpose. Will 
you aot Gant itup? Do it for humanity's sake—for 
God's sake—for your own sake. 

All contributions, or communications for informa- 
tion or otherwise, may be sent to the Anti-Slavery 
office, corner of Broad and Dorrance Streets, care of 
ew Paine. 

S. R. Harris, 

Mary R. Clark, 


Sarah B. R. Foster, 
Caroline Ashley, 
Sarah R. Smit 
Elizabeth H. Brown, 


Seiiitovein nati et oo 


Hannah B. Shove, a 
Lucretia Francis, e 
Olive Taber, a | 
Abby A. Lake, ; 

Abby Burgess, Re a 
Mary Smath, 5 | 


Amarancy Paine. 





PLACE WANTED. ; 

Wanted, a good place for a fine little colored boy, i 

about ten years old. He is healthy, strong, and very 7 

bright, and will do excellently well if he falls into 
the proper hands. Apply at 25 Cornhill. 








> A smart, intelligent colored man is anxious to 
obtain a situation as a waiter in a hotel or gentle- 
man’s family. He is well qualified for such a situa- 
tion. Apply at 25, Cornhill. 


Ph pe ne 





ORRIN D'WOLF. 

The friends of this young man, who is now under 
sentence of death, are reminded that the Gov. and 
Council meet on the 26th of Aug. Petitions in his 
behalf must be forwarded before that day to the office 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Abolition of Cap- 
ital Punishment, No 50 Cornhill, Boston. 

The following persons have been appointed by the 
Society to present his case to His Excellency and 
Council, viz :—Robert Rantoul, Esq., Wendell Phil- 
lins, Esq., E. G. Loring, Esq., J. A- Andrews, Esq., 
Dr. Walter Channing and Rey. Chas. Spear. 
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NEW-ENGLAND A 
TRUSS MANUFACTORY. i. 


HE subscriber continues to manufacture Trusses ae | 
of every description, at his residence at the old { 
stand, opposite'264, No. 305 Washington-street, Bos- - f 


ton, entrance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. All in- 
dividuals can see him alone, at any time, at the above ; 
place. q ; 
Having had twenty years’ experience, he has afford- : tt 
ed relief to three thousand persons for the last five } t 
years. All may be assured of relief, who call and try 
Trusses of his manufacture. He is now confident he 
can give every individual relief who may call on 
him. g 4 
{> The public are cautioned against the many : 
quacks, who promise what they cannot perform. 
Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 
or less, that have been offered to the public for the last 
twenty years, from different patent manufactories, 
and now continues to wear those of his own manu- , 
facture, he is now able to decide, after ee the : i 
rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all the Vy 
cases that occur ; and he has on hand as good Trus- if 
ses, and will furnish any kind of Truss that can be oF 
had elsewhere. ; f 
i> J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty dif- 
ferent kinds of Trusses, among which are all the ' 
different kinds similar to those the late Mr. John 
Beach of this city formerly made, and all others ad- 
vertised in Boston, together with the patent elastic if 
spring Truss, with spring pads. Trusses without steel H 
springs—these give relief in all cases of rupture, and 
a large portion produce a perfect cure. They can be 
worn day and night. Improved hinge and pivot 
Truss; umbilical and spring Trusses, made in four 
different ways; Trusses with ball and socket joints ; 
Trusses for Prolapsus Ani, by wearing which persons 
troubled with a descent of the rectum ean ride on 
horse-back with perfect ease and safety. Mr. Foster 
also makes Trusses for Prolapsus Uteri, which have 
answered in cases where pessaries have failed. Sus- a 
pensory Trusses, Knee Caps and Back Board are al- 
ways kepton hand. As amatter of convenience and ; 
not of speculation, the undersigned will keep on hand 
the following kinds from other manufactories, which 
they can have if his does not suit them :—Dr. Hall's; K. Fy 
Read’s Spiral Truss; Runnell’s do; Salmon’s ball ; 
and socket; Sherman’s patent; French do; Marsh's fl 
Improved Truss; Bateman's do, double and single ; 
also Trusses ofall sizes, for children. 


Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and is 
made as good as when new. - ¥ 

{> Ladies, wishing for any of these instruments, q Bs 
will be waited upon by Mrs. Foster, at the above if 
place. Mrs. F. has been engaged in the above busi- F a 
ness for ten years. q 

He likewise informs individuals he will not make i ty 


their complaints known to any one, except when he 
is permitted to refer to them—it being a misfortune, 
and young persons do not want their cases known. 
JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 
Boston, June 13, 1845. iseptf 


BOOKS, oan 


ne sale by BELA MARSH, No. 25 Corn- 
hill : 


pre ~ 





Mr. Sumner’s Fourth of July Oration—The True 
Grandeur of Nations ; EN 
History of the Trial of Miss Delia A, Webster, writ- 
ten by herself; 
The Stranger in Lowell, by Whittier ; : 
Narrative of the sufferings of Lewis Clarke, dicta- : 
ted by himself; ‘ 
Fowler's new work, Love and Parentage, applied to { 
the improvement of Offspring; together with all 
the other — by the same rng ‘ i 
Bentham on Legisiation, in two vols. 3 
Theory of Morals by Richard Hildrgth. Price re- ; a 
duced ; F 
Mrs. Child’s Letters from New-York ; do. Flowers 
for Children ; 
Thocdore Parker's Sermons and other publications ; ‘ 
Doctor, with an Appendix containing 
valuable Recipes ; : 
Whe Bests; a Philopophieal and Moral Poem ; i} 
Kiss for a Blow, by He C. Wright ; a 9 
Water Cure Journal, the various Books on the rs} i 
Water Cure ; ¢ 
Dr. Graham’s Works, and Dr. Alcott’s Works. k : 
The Nubian Slave, by C. C. Greene. : 
ne eee ae other Songs by a4 


Pobis Worshi by Chas. K. Whi ; also the | 
ublic i . K. 3 5 
Views of Archbishop Whately, of Dublin, on the i 


History of the Devil, by the author of Robinson Cru- Bf 
soe. 
‘Pi Phiysiotogict by Eugene Beclard, M. D. ; 


intends Essays, 2d series. 
August 8 tf 
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POETRY. 
From the Emancipator. 


THE BRANDED HAND. 


Below we give an exact representation of the brand, 
which was burnt with a hot iron, by an officer of the 
United States, into the living flesh of a citizen of Mas- 
sachusets. It was copied froma Daqnereetrys pic- 
ture belonging to Dr. Bowditch, who kindly loaned 
the picture for this purpose. Ponder it, fellow-citi- 
zens, and as you burn, and blush, and weep, at the 
disgrace of our country, the indignity done to a wor- 
thy neighbor, and the misery of the poor slaves, let 
the fire burn until your soul is enkindled to the high 
resolve, that the letterson Jonathan Walker's hand 
shall be made to read— 





SALVATION TO THE SLAVE. 





THE BRANDED HAND. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Welcome home again, brave seaman! with thy 
thoughtful brow and grey, 

And the old heroic spirit of our earlier, better day— 

With that front of calm endurance, on whose steady 
nerve, in vain, 

Pressed the iron of the prison, smote the fiery shafts 
of pain! 

Is the tyrant’s brand upon thee? Did the brutal 
cravens aim 

To make God's truth thy falsehood, His holiest work 
thy shame ? 

When, all blood-quenched, from the torture the iron 
was withdrawn, 

How laughed their evil angel the baffled fools to 


scorn ! 


They change to wrong, the duty which God hath writ- 
ten out 

On the great heart of humanity too legible for doubt! 

They, the loathsome mortal lepers, blotched from 
foot-sole up to crown, 

Give to shame what God hath given unto honor and 
renown ! 


Why, that brand is highest honor !—than its traces 
never yet 

Upon old armoria! hatchments was a prouder blazon 
set; 

And thy unborn generations, as they crowd our rocky 
strand, 

Shall tell with pride the story of their father’s BRAND- 


ED HAND 


As the templar home was welcomed, bearing back 
from Syrian wars 

The scars of Arab lances, and of Paynim scimetars, 

The pallor of the prison and the shackle’s crimson 
span, 

So we meet thee, so we greet thee, truest friend of 
God and man! 

He suffered for the ransom of the dear Redeemer’s 


grave, 

Thou for His living presence in the bound and bleed- 
ing slave ; 

Hie for a soil no longer by the feet of angels trod, 

Thou for the true Shechinah, the present home of 
God! 


For, while the jurist sitting with the slave-whip o’er 
him swung, 
rom the tortured truths of freedom the lie of slavery 


wrung, 


And the solemn priest te Molech, om each God-de- 
serted shrine, 

Broke the bondman’s heart for bread, poured the 
bondman’s blood for wine— 

While the multitude in blindness to a far off Savior 
knelt, 

And spurned, the while, the temple where a present | 
Savior dwelt; 

Thou beheld’st Him in the task field, in the prison 
shadows dim, 

And thy mercy to the bondman, it was mercy unto 
Him! 

In thy lone and long night watches, sky above and 


wave below, 
Thou did’st learn a higher wisdom than the babbling 
school-men know ; 
God's stars and silence taught thee as His angels 
only can, 
That, the one, sole sacred thing beneath the cope of 


heaven is man! 


That he, who treads profanely on the scrolls of law 
and creed, 
In the depth of God's great goodness may find mercy 
in his need ; 
But woe to him who crushes the SOUL with chain 
and rod, 
And herds with lower natures the awful form of God! 


Then liftthat manly right hand, bold ploughman of 
the wave ! 
Its branded palm shall prophecy ‘ Satvation To THE 
Stave!’ 
Hold up its fire-wrought language, that whoso reads 
may feel 
His heart swell strong within him, his sinews change 
to steel. 


Hold it up before our sunshine, up against our North- 
ern air— 
Ho! men of Massachusetts, for the love of God look 
there ! 
Take it henceforth for your standard—like the Bruce's 
heart of yore, 
In the dark strife closing round ye, let that hand be 


seen before 
And the tyrants of the slave land shall tremble at that 
sign, 
When it points its finger Southward along the Puritan 
line: 
Woe to the State-gorged leeches, and the church's 
locust band, 
When they look from slavery’s ramparts on the com- 
ing of that hand! 





From the Youth's Monthly Visiter. 

‘In the year 1544, near the city of Louisville, Ky., 
asthe sexton went to open a grave-yard, he found 
there a slave mother digging a grave for her own in- 
fant, which, without shroud or coffin, was lying by 
her on the earth. Her mistress had sent her thus to 
bury her infant, to save the expense of grave-clothes 
and coffin ! '—.Mr. Needham's Speech in the late Liber- 
ty Convention, June 12, 1845. 

BY REV. J. BLANCHARD. 
Aim :—* draby’s Daughter.’ 


The slave-mother leaned on her mattock full weary, 

At the grey of the dawn, im that home of the dead: 

Where the tall city's shade made each green grave 

look dreary, 

Though spangled with tears which kind nature had 

shed. 

But she recked not that cold dews were falling 

around her, 

Though weary with toil, and though fainting for food, 

For the last tie was broke which to feeling had 
bound her, 

And froze e’en the fondness for life im her blood. 


11. 

Her children, as mothers love, once she had loved 
them ; 

But sold were they all save the corpse by her side : 

God saw all her fears for her child, and removed 








And her last pulse of hope with her last babe had 
died, 

O, then, though she knew when its young eyes 
first met her, 

In language of smiles which the lips could not speak, 

She thought that its safety in death was far better, 

Than the joy shethad felt when it breathed on her 


cheek. | 
itt. 
And she prayed, as she turned to her strange task, 
preparing 


The shroudless and coffinless rest for her child, 
That soon her torn breast might her babe’s sleep be 
sharing, 

Her heart no more rung, and her brain no more wild: 
For she said, while around her damp vapors aspirant 
Rose chill from the moist turf which coyered the 
grave, 

” ‘That earth was less cold than the heart of a tyrant, 
And death far less drear than the life of a slave. 


— 
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REFORMATORY. 


THE QUESTION OF A SOCIAL REFORM. 
To Wituiam Lioyp Garrison: 

Dear Sir—In a previous letter, I glanced at the 
general condition of the Earth, and the Human Race 
upon it, and stated the conviction of the Association- 
ists, or advocates of social reform, that a change in 
the whole organization of society, and all its false 
institutions, which will strike at the root of the gigan- 
tic evils which now crush Humanity under a fright- 
ful load of misery and degradation, must be underta- 
ken, in order to eradicate them effectually, and bring 
upon earth permanent and general good. 

In the present letter, let me point briefly to the 
great ultimate End which the advocates of a social re- 
form have in view: primarily they are laboring for a 
Social Reform, but this is a means by which to attain 
ahigher End; and they are laboring also for the 
happiness of the Race, but this in turn will be an ef- 
fect of the attainment of that End. They hold that 
social evil and suffering are results of the deviation 
of the Human Race from their Destiny, and that so- 
cial happiness and good will be a necessary conse- 
quence of that Destiny. 





A Social Reform then being ameans,and social happi- 

ness and elevation results, it follows that there is some 

great central object to be attained, some high mission, 
some noble destiny to be fulfilled, around which both 
means and results group themselves in subordination. 

This is so, and the real and ultimate aim for which 

the Associationists are laboring, is to attain this great 

object—is to elevate Man to his Destiny on earth, so 
that he may fulfil the mission and function for which 
he was created, and placed by Providence on the 
globe he inhabits. And what is this Destiny? It 

consists in man’s raising himself—to express it in a 

word—from a state of comparative imperfection, 

ignorance and discord, to a state of UNIVERSAL 

UNITY :— 

Unity of Man with nature, 
through creative art and in- 
dustry. 

Unity of Man with man ih 
true Society. 

Unity of Man with God in true 
religion. 


Universat Uniry. 


Nature and her kingdoms, endowed by the Creator 
with his Love and his Wisdom, with free will and 
independent action, has been placed on the planet at 
the head of creation, to perform a noble function, and 
fulfil a glorious Destiny. 

This Destiny he does not now fulfil: he is in con- 
flict or * Disunity’ with Nature, with himself and his 
fellow-man, and with God. 

He is in conflict with Nature, because he neglects, 
ravages and wastes his globe, which isa noble domain 
confided to his care, and misuses and abuses the crea- 


tures upon it. 
Fe tw in conflict With himself, because his facuities 


are misdirected, and his affections or passions per- 
verted or subversively developed ; and he is in con- 
flict with his fellow-man, because he is in hostility 
with him in some degree or other in all the relations 
of life,—in the fierce and selfish competition in com- 
merce and industry, in the antagonism of sects and 
parties, of castes and classes, and in the strife of na- 
tions on the bloody battle-field. 

He is in conflict with God, because he has not es- 
tablished on earth order, harmony, or a single one of 
the attributes of the Djvinity, which he can and shall 
do,—because he does not according to his laws, and 
has neither genuine faith in, nor true knowledge of 
and love for him. A very small exception confirms 
the general rule. 

This three-fold conflict with nature, with God and 
himself, constituting his Deviation from his Destiny, 
entails upon him all the miseries and evils—-moral as 
well as material—which he now suffers. The first 
step to be taken to put an end to this state of things, 
and to commence the great work of the universal el- 
evation of the Race, is to effect a Social Reform—is 
to establish a true order of society upon earth, which 
will direct the labors and genius of mankind rightly, 
and sweep away that rude and incoherent mass of 
false societies which now exist, called the savage, 
patriarchal, barbarian and civilized, and which may 
indeed be called ‘ social hells,’ misdirecting the talent 
and energy of the Race, and producing, as results of 
their false institutions, based upon war, indigence, 
fraud, oppression, injustice and ignorance, universal 
selfishness, disunion and division. 

The discovery and establishment of a true state 
of society is there, in the opinion of the Association- 
ists, the first work to be undertaken to arrive at the 
great ulterior result—the elevation of man to his Des- 
tiny and to his happiness—and for this they are la- 
boring. 

Let us now glance brifly at the Destiny, which 
man has to fulfil on earth; it is one Destiny, com- 
posed of three branches. 

1. A terrestrial or material Destiny. 

2. A social or spiritual Destiny. 

3. A scientific or imtellectual Destiny. 


the relation in which Man stands—first, to Nature, 
or the planet he inhabits; second, to his fellow-men 
with whom he lives in society ; and, third, to God 
and the universe with which he is associated in eter- 
nity, and of which he forms a link. 

The terrestrial Destiny of Man is to oversee the 
globe and the kingdoms of nature upon it, which have 
been confided to his care: he is the supervisor of the 
earth, the science or reason of nature, which, en- 
dowed only with instinctive and vegetative life, re- 
quires a Director, possessing a high order of intelli- 
gence, to govern it, and maintain order and unity in 
all its parts. Such is Man, the viee-gerent of Provi- 
dence upon this planet, gifted with the genius to ful- 
fil this great and important mission. 

As Oversexr of the globe, Man must establish 
universal material Harmony or Unity upon it; and 
to establish this great end, he must direct his material 


ting and embellishing it. 


harmonies in their place, and make it a magnificent 


higher missions for which he was created. 


Let it not be said that this great work of the ter- 


ample, at the wars of Napoleon—at the genius, the 








them, 


Man the Overseer of the globe, the Supervisor of | 


This three-fold Destiny grows necessarily out of 


labors and industrial energies, with all the resources 
of machinery and the powers of nature, (not a thou- 
sandth part of which is now developed,) to cultiva- 
He must clear it of its wild 
forests, drain its swamps and marshes, dike and 
regulate its streams, fertilize evenits and deserts, 
develope its resources in the animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms, efface all discords and establish 


terrestrial abode—the platform where he can accom- 
plish, amidst material beauty and abundance, the 


restrial culture of the globe is too vast an undertaking 
for mankind to accomplish. See what they have 
done for devastation and destruction ; look, for ex- 


VOLUME XV.--NO. xxx, 








and judge by contrast, what could be done for cree, 
tion, for construction, for unity, if these mighty 
forces were rightly directed! Or suppose that all the 
talent, energies and power, wasted in the wars of the 
world since the dars of Alexander’ or Cesar, had 
been devoted to productive and creative industry, to 
great works of improvement and cultivation, is it not 
evident that the globe could have been made a beau- 
tiful garden, teeming with fertility, and filled with 
treasures for the enjoyment of mankind ? 

Man has still labor and genius to devote to great 
undertakings, and let a true Society be organized, 
which will direct them rightly, instead of to war and 
destructions-a society which will produce concert of 
action between nations and individuals, and in which 
Industry will be rendered honorable and attractive, 
so that all mankind will be induced voluntarily to take 
part in it, and the great results we have spoken of as 
attedant upon the fulfilment by man of his terrestrial 
Destiny, can be accomplished. 

Industry is the means—the implement by which 
man fulfils his noble function of Overseer of the 
globe, and that true system of Industry (by which 
we understand all branches of human labor) which 
will direct him rightly in accomblishing his terrestri- 
al destiny, will sweep, at the same time, all forms of 
slavery, pecuniary dependance and poverty, from 
the earth, so that these secondary ends will be attain- 
ed in the accomplishment of the greac primary end. 
When man embellishes and beau‘ifies Nature, 
stamps upon it the impress of his intelligence, and el- 
evates it to a level with his perceptions of harmony 
and beauty, then will there be— 

Unity of Man with Nature, 


and the first of the three Unities will be attained. 
The second branch of human Destiny is to establish }. 
social Harmony on earth--the Unity of man with man-- 
in the place of the social discord or Disunity that now 
reigns. If we examine the condition of mankind 
throughout the world, a scene of almost universal dis- 
union and conflict presents itself to our view; they 
are divided into hostile societies, and into hostile re- 
ligions, which engender hatreds of races, and wars 
upon a gigantic scale, like the crusades. Societies of 
the same kind, like civilization, are divided into hos- 
tile nations, with lesser wars, striving reciprocally to 
conquer, spoliate and subject each other, and each na- 
tion again is divided into hostile castes, and classes, 
with different ranks and orders, with conflicts, 
opposition, and reciprocal hatred or contempt ex- 
isting between them. 

In addition, our whole system of commerce, indus- 
try, finance and the law, our degrading and brutal- 
izing organization of Labor, tend constantly and pow- 
erfully to create and foster universal selfishness, con- 
tention, envious competiton and antagonism between 
men in all their daily affairs and relations. Thus 
from the highest to the lowest—from the relations of 
races and nations to those of classes and individuals, 
we find every where division, war and contention,— 
that is the complete Disunity of Harmony with itself. 
The present condition of mankind reminds us of a 
maniac, who tears his hands with his teeth, while he 
lacerates his body with his nails, and beats his limbs 
against each other in the violence of insanity. 
In the place of this terrific discord, humanity must 
establish universal social Harmony and Unity upon 
earth—the reign of peace, justice and liberty among 
all men. A social order must be organized that will 
unite races and nations, like the individualities ef 
a great family, produce concert of action among 
them, and lead to the brotherhood of the Race: truth, 
justice and equity must also be established in all the 
relations of men, and unity of interests in business 
and the other practical affairs of life; to every indi- 
vidual must be secured his social and industrial 
rights, (such as right of education, right of labor, &e-) 
as a few political rights now are, and to all, equal se- 
cial privileges and opportunities must be guaranteed. 
The result—and a glorious one indeed—will be the 
Ilnity of man with man,—of Hemanity iteolf, living 
united as one family in universal peace and brother- 
hood, and accomplishing with one heart, one mind, 
and one hand, the great mission for which it was cre- 
ated and placed upon the earth. 
The last branch of Man's three-fold Destiny is to 
discover that system of Laws, by which God governs: 
the Universe with order and harmony in all spheres} 
of creation and movement, from the higher to the) 
lower. A knowledge of this system of laws—af), 
which man has discovered some few fragments in the) 
planetary movement, in music, &c.—will reveal to 
him a clear and full understanding of the theory of} 
the Universe, of the immortality of the soul or his} 
future destiny, and of various other great problema, 
now involved in darkness, and furnish him with the 
true laws and principles on which to base his socic>- 
ties. 





Leese 


The fulfilment of this Destiny is the accomplisl- 
ment of a great intellectual or scientific tunction, as 
it consists in the discovery of universal truth, and 
hence we call it an intellectual or scientific Destiny. 
What Fourier claims to have occomplished is the 
discovery of this system of Laws, which he calls the 
* Laws of the Series,’ and he has deduced from this 
Law the system of Association, or, as he terms it, 
‘The Combined Order’ he has given to the world- 
The magnificence of this first deduction inspires us 
with confidence in his discovery of the Law. 

To sum up, let me state, that the great and ulti- 
mate end for which the Associationists are laboring, 
and for the accomplishment of which they believe) 
they are taking the first step in advocating a Social || 
Reform, is 

Tue Unity of Man with, Nature by the universal 
cultivation of the globe, and the establishment of 
material harmony upon it. 

Tur Usity of Man with Man by the establish- 
ment of a true Order of Society, which will secure 
the reign of peace, justice, liberty and abundance, or 
to express it concisely, of moral order and harmony 
on earth. 

Tae Usiry of Man with God and the Universe by 
the discovery of the laws of universal order and har- 
mony, and by their integral application to all the af- 
fairs and relations of human life, so that this world 
may be governed by them. 

The elevation of Man to Universal Unity will con- 
stitute the at-one-ment of man unto God—will be the 
redemption of the Race, the establishment of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

Such are the immediate, and such the ultimate ob- 
jects for which the Associationists are laboring. 

Very truly yours, 





A. BRISBANE. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 

The Executive Council of the American Phono- 
graphic Society, desiring to extend a knowledge of 
the objects of the Society, and to interest the Ameri- 
can People in this Reform in which they are engaged, 
take this method of publishing the Preamble and a 
few of the leading Articles of their amended Consti- 
tution, and list of officers of their Society. A 
Society with a similar object has existed more than 
three years in Great Britain, and has been found a 
most efficient instrument in propagating a knowledge 
of Phonography, and interesting the public im this im- 
portant branch of educational reform. 

It isa matter, which is now susceptable of the 
clearest demonstration, that one entire third of the 
time, labor and money, expended upon the instrue- 
tion of the young by the existing modes of education, 
may, by a slight change in the method of writing, 
printing, and spelling words, such as is dictated by 
common sense, and approved by genuine science, be 
saved to the public, or deyoted to the further devel- 
opement of the youthful mind,—that every book in 


jife, may be cheapened by one fourth of ite present 





labors and the treasures squandered in carnage ; look, 





cost,—that the book-keeper, the letter-writer, the ed. 


| drudgery to which they are now condemned, and in 


fine, that our knowledge of music, of elocution, of the 


, by ts 


‘itor, the lawyer, the clergyman, and the author, may 
all be spared four-fifths, or five-sixths of the manual 


exact etymology of words, of the correct pronuncia- 
tion of our own and foreign languages, and our facil- 
ities for acquiring them, will all be greatly improved 
by the change, and that uniform method of represent- 
ing sounds will ere long prevail throughout the world. 

In the language of our English co-adjutors, ‘the 
end we have in view, ahould be strictly kept in mind 
to inspire us and to render all opposition unavailing. 
It is to open the deaf ears of ignorance to the voice 
of knowledge ; to clear the road of learning of the 
briars and thorns which at present beset it; to multi- 
ply thc power of the printing press indefinitely, by 
the indefinite multiplication of readers; in a word to 
make writing and reading as easy as speaking and 
hearing, not merely to the few within the speaker's 
yoice but to the many to whom that voice would oth- 
erwise never have sounded; not merely to the en- 
lightened European but to the ignorant savage. No 
language need now be unwritten, no difficulty expe- 
rienced in reducing any language to writing. The 
most fugitive word may now be fixed in its flight and 


treasured up for the edification of future generations, = 


and as exhibited in types may come home to the 
hearts of the humblest. 

Educators of the young, parents, statesmen, mis- 
sionaries, advancers of civilization and knowledge ! 
to you we appeal. You know and feel how much the 
present mistaken system of spelling and writing has 
opposed your utmost efforts; you can appreciate the 
instrument we place in your hands. It is not simply 
your interest, it is your daty—and we hope it will be 
your pleasure to give us that assistance which we 
now confidently request. Join wiTH US AND THE 
SUCCESS OF THE SPEECH WRITING AND SPEECH PRINT- 
ING REFORM IS CERTAIN. 

Complaints have already been made, by the friends 
of Phonography, that persons, not qualified to teach, 
have in several instances endeavored to form classes, 
and by their entire unfitness to explain the art and 
give instruction in it, have caused wrong impressions 
to go abroad and prejudiced the minds of many against 
it. In order, therefore, to prevent, as far as possible, 
the attempts of ignorant and incompetent persons to 
teach Phonography, which tend to bring it into disre- 
pute and abuse the public confidence, the Council has 
adopted the method of giving certificates, upon ex- 
amination, or satisfactory testimonials, to such per- 
sons asmay apply, and who, in their opinion, are 
qualified to give instruction. They have no other 
object in taking this course, than to promote the ad- 
vancement of the Writing and Printing Reformation, 
and to guard against the injurious impressions which 
result from an imperfect exhibition of the art. 

While, therefore, they do not assume to pronounce 
that all teachers of Phonography who are not pro- 
vided with a certificate under the authority of the So- 
ciety, are therefore necessarily incompetent to their 
task, they do give their assurance, that those who are 
so provided shall, so for as they are able to ascertain 


enrolled as members of the Society, are requested to 
send in their names and address immediately. A full 
list of the members and officers, together with a com- 
plete copy of the Constitution will then be published, 
and furnished to each member, and they will be sup- 
plied with Phonographic documents from time to 
time. Teachers are requested to obtain lists of the 
P Tap in their neighborhoods, and forward 
them to the address of the President of the Society, 
Phonographic Institution, 339 Washington Street, 


Boston. 





From the Syracuse Star. 
LECTURES ON PHONOGRAPHY, 
Berore THE Tracers’ State ConveNTION. 
Sueh was the interest felt by the Teachers as- 


sembled at the State Convention on the subject of 
Phonography—called we 6 few remarks from 
a 


of the session, that 


old 
and that Phon hy is entitled to the respectful 
consideration of all classes of citizens, and particu- 


remarked Messrs. Hayden and Cobb—the well 
known authors of Spelling and other School Books. 
Mr. Cobb and Mr. Boyle are on the most friendl 
terms, and Mr. Hayden intends teaching his chil- 
dren Phonography ; and talks of printing an edition 
of his grammar in Phonography. 





Parnrut Scenes at aN Execution. An im- 
mense multitude, some 12,000 people of both sexes, 
assembled in St. Louis to witness the execution of 
T. H. Hocker for the murder of Delarue... He was 
convicted on what the jury considered strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence, but continued to protest to the 
Jast that ‘that man whom I have treated as my friend 
the murderer, declining, however, to name him. 
He fainted twice during the hour of preparation and 
at the gallows, upon which he was held up by the 
executioner in adjusting the rope. At the final 
moment the turnkey was so affected that he stag- 
gered down the steps of the platform and fainted. 
Such painful spectacles, every way disastrous in 
their influences, are avoided here and in many of 
the States by the humane provision for private exe- 
cutions. 

Public executions, we are glad to learn, will 
speedily be abolished in England, Sir James Gra- 
ham having given an intimation to that effect on the 
8th of May, in reply to complaints made by Alder- 
man Copeland.—.Vewark Daily Advertiser. 





DEFERRED SUMMARY. 

| We learn from the last steamship from England, 
that a thrilling accident occurred recently on the 
Great Western Railroad. The train of cars contain- 
ing 200 passengers, and running at the speed of 69 





them, possess the requisite qualifications. In cases of 
obvious imposture or fraud, they will feel authorized 
to call the attention of the public to the individuals 
who practice it, by name. They hope, however, that 
a necessity of this kind will be of rare accurrence. 
PREAMBLE. 

Whereas, the extreme irregularity and confusion 
which prevail in the orthography of the English 
language, (and of the languages of the earth gener- 


miles per hour, were precipitated over an embank- 
; ment 15 feet high, and strange to relate, none were 
killed, and but few slightly wounded. 


The whole capital stock ($2,500,000) of the Ver- 
mont Central (the Montpelier) railway, is all taken, 
$1,500,000 in Boston, and the residue in Vermont. 
It is to be commenced immediately. 


Cheap Travelling.—The fare from Newport to New- 
York is advertised at fifty cents. 





ally,)and the cumbrous and tedious methods of 
writing now in use, give rise to evils of immense 
magnitude; and whereas, Mr. Isaac Pitman, of 
Bath, England, bas brought to a wonderful degree 
of perfection his brief and beautiful method of wri- 
ting, called Phonography, based upon a scientific 
analysis of the sounds of our own tongue, and has 
completed a printing alphabet for the English lan- 
guage upon the same principle, and, assisted by 
men of science in different countries, is now suc- 
cesstully engaged in constructing a universal alpha- 
bet for the uniform representation of all languages; 
and, whereas, these improvements in writing and 
printing promise to be of great advantage to man- 
kind; by saving the vast amount of time, labor and 
money now wasted in acquiring the very rudiments 
and keys of knowiedge—reading, writing and spel- 
ling; by abridging the manual labor of writing five- 
sixths or more; by contributing to establish an un- 
deviating standard for the spelling and pronounc- 
ing of words, thus perfecting and giving unity to 
langage ; by rendering easy the arts of reading and 
writing, and thus tending to universalize education ; 
by elevating the intelligence and morality of the 
people ; by advancing the cause of religion, of 
science, of industry, and of art; and finally, by pro- 
moting a free intercourse among the nations of the 
earth, which will knit them more closely in the 
bonds of peace and good will; therefore, we feel 
that a weighty and imperious duty devolves upon 
us to do all in our power to aid an object so impor- 
tant as the reform herein propaecss and believin 
that associated and combined effort will most ef- 
featually accomplish this object, we have formed, 
and do hereby form ourselves into a Society un- 
der the government of the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


TITLE. 
Art..1. This Society shall be called the Ameri- 
can Phonographic Society. 


OBJECTS, 


Art. 2. The general object of this Society — 


be to carry forward and pcengaae the writing an 
printing reformation by such means as may be in 
its power, and especially by awakening the public 
attention to the immense importance of the subject, 
—hy furnishing facilities for correspondence among 
Phonographers,—by countenancing and encourag- 
ing competent teachers of Phonography and Pho- 
notypy,—by guarding the public from the impesi- 
tions of incompetent and ignorant pretenders,—and 
and hastening the introduction of these 
arts into all our Colleges, Academies, Schools and 
Seminaries of education. 
MEMBERSHIP. 
Art. 3. 


this Society, without fee, who can write Phonogra- 
phy legibly, by sending his application, ek ee 
to the President of the Society, or to the Secretary 
of the Exeeutive Council, written in Phonographic 
characters, accompanied by his or her full name and 
address, (both in Phonography and in the common 
hand,) and by a statement whether he or she is 
over or under sixteen years of age. 
MEETINGS. 

Art. 6. The annual meetings of the Society shall 
be held in the city of Boston, on the last Wedunes- 
day of May. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

President—S. P. ANDREWS, Esq. 339 Washing- 
ton St. Boston. 

VicePresident—Rev. E. N. Kirk, Montgomery 
Place, Boston; Rev. S. L. Pomroy, Bangor, Maine ; 
John Neal, Esq. Portland; P. H. Sweetser, master 
Harvard School, Charlestown, Mass ; Henry E. Rock- 
well, Principal, Winsted Academy, Conn.; Rey. Ed- 
win Leigh, Principal of Young Ladies High School, 
Bristol, R. I; Isaac F. Shephard, master Otis School, 
Boston, Mass; Frederick Crafts, master Hawes 
School, S. Boston, Rev. E. A. Marshall, Etonton, 
Georgia; Rev. S. Nash, East Haddam, Conn; Anson 
J. Carter, Quincy, Illinois. 

Executive Council.—Hon. Isaae H. Wright, Bos- 
von; W.H. Wilson, do; Dr. J. F. Flagg, do; Wm. 
Llord Garrison, do; Dr. James W. Stone, do; Aun- 
yustus F. Boyle, do; O. Macdaniel, do; Mrs. Mary 
A\. Andrews, do; Miss Levina Bonecore, Teacher, do ; 
Miss Electa N. Lineoln, Teacher Normal School, 
Newton, Mass; Mrs. Julia A. Davis, Teacher, Bos- 
ton, Mass; Miss S. W. Tabor, Teacher, Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Secretary—H. H. Lincoln, Brimmer School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Treasurer—J. N. Barbour, Cambridgeport, Mass ; 
office 92 State st. Boston, 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 
H. H. Lixcoty, Sec. siecle ape ae 


Note. Phonographers of all ages who wish to be 


Any person may become a member of 


Figs are raised in considerable quantities by a gen- 
tleman of Chelsea, near Boston. He has now up- 
wards of thirty trees bearing fruit. 


| The New-Hampshire Legislature refused by a vote 
| of 132 to 103 to refer to the people the question :— 
| * Shall New-Hampshire receive her portion of the 
| proceeds of the sales of public lands.’ 

Crnsus or Boston.—The new census is nearl 
completed, and will comprise nearly 120,000 inhabi- 
tants. In 1840, it was 93,383. Increase 26,617, or 
about 25 per cent. 


The population of Salem, Mass., as ascertained 

y acefisus just been completed, is 16,997, being a 

gain of 1665 smce 1836. The number of white males 

|1s 7843; of white females 8,514; of colored males 

| 162; colored females 178; children between the ages 
of 4 and 16, 3762. 


It is said that the Hon. Levi Lincoln, for sometime 
Governpr of Massachusetts, a member of Congress, 
and Collector of the port of Boston—(in which sev- 
eral capacities he lost his fortune) has recently receiv- 
ed, by the will of the late Daniel Waldo, the sum of 
eighty thousand dollars. 


The African Luminary says that the British eruis- 
ers on the coast have taken twenty-eight slavers since 
the Ist of January. They belonged to Spaniards, Por- 
tuguese and Brazilians. 


A letter writer in the New-York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, dating from Mackinaw, says, that on Sagi- 
naw Bay, in Lake Huron, the lead has been sunk 1800 
feet, more than 1000 feet below the level of the At- 
lantic Oceen, without finding bottom 


The remains of Daniel Boone and his wife have 
been removed from Missouri to Frankfort, Ky. where 
they are to be deposited in the ground belonging to 
the Frankfort Cemetery Company. Byron has cele- 
brated Boone. 


The Daily Mail says that there are in Boston up- 
wards of 200 gambling houses, and at least, one thou- 
sand professed gamblers, by which it means men who 
have no other ostensible means of gaining a living. 


A root doctor near Rochester, N. Y. recommended 
Webster Taylor, a sick young man, to eat what he 
called spignett (spikenard.) It was wild parsnip, 
and produced fits, which carried Mr. Taylor off in 
three hours, 


Audubon's Plates —The plates of Mr. Audubon's 
great ornithological work, which were damaged by 
the great fire, core not received so much injury as 
was at first supposed. They have been placed in the 
hands of an engraver, whose opinion is that they can 
be restored at a comparatively trifling cost. 


During a quarrel on Sunday, at Wilmington, Del. 
between two colored men, named Nathan Boardley 
and James Chew, the former struck the latter upon 
the head with a rolling pin, killing him almost in- 
stantly. 


Accident.—On the 20th ult. a horse upon which the 
wife of Nathaniel Burras, near Vincennes, Indiana, 
was riding, stepped upon a hornet’s nest. The in- 
sects immediately commenced stinging the horse, 
whereupon he reared and plunged until he threw 
Mrs. B. and then fell backward upon her, crushing 
her instantly to death. 


Sudden Death —We hear that Mr. Peacock, former- 
ly of the Catskill House, and connected with Con- 
gress Hall and other public houses, while sitting in a 
chair this morning at Stewart's house, corner of Ly- 
dius and Green streets, suddenly fell to the floor and 
expired.—.4lb. Atlas. 


Dreadful Accident on the Worcester Railroad. 
A terrible accident oceurred on Saturday afternoon, 
August 2d, to the Weymouth stage, driven by Mr. 
Raymond, between the Worcester depot and Har- 
vard street. Mr. R.expected some passengers by the 
coming in train, and had taken a stand East of the 
track, and a little North of the foot of Harvard street. 


from pursuing her journey to Weymouth in another 
stage. The of Mr. Holmes was also taken 
home. He had ai i : 


upied a of trust in the Wey- 
‘mouth Nail Factory, and eget a wife and cag 
three ae. le is k 
John J. Wheeler is name of the 

was taken to the hospital. He be! Ali 
ter, and is about 19 years of age. Post. 














PHONOGRAPHy ~~ 


HE subscribers, authors, and the sole"yy)); 
T hieand Phonotypic works spalishens of 
States, keep constantly for sale the work, me 
below, and are daily making additions to Utioneg 
ment, by the publication of new : 


lt pages — the works of 
author 0} system of Phono h » the 
ished leader of the writing CF Hes mo the 
tion in England. g te 
Phonography is the art of writi 
sound, using simple signs to represe 
instead of the complex characters now jn use 
Ph is a method of rinting accord 
sounds, using letters which truly represent the 2 
in words, aceording to a correct orthography sounds 
place of the present method of malateprenen the 
sounds by a false orthography, By means of Phomt 
py, children can learn to read perfectly in os, mn 
a By means of Phonography, which may be self.teueh; 
in a few weeks, by any person of ordinary om 
with the ‘Manual’ or ‘ Class Book,’ the labo acity, 
time required to write is lessened more Hy at 
sixths. The system combines more then the yg > 
of St aphy, with more than the lewibility " it 
old method of writing, and is destined without do rm 
from the immense advaniages which it offers a 
man of business and the scholar, at no distant da bes 
supersede both. y)% 
he Writing and Printing Reformation js 
which the lovers of mankind should at once 
as laying the broadest foundation for all other 
ficent reforms. 


Ph 


books and by P 
Mr. Iwaac A, fresh 


forms. 


mf 8eCording to 
nt simple S0UNde 


£ bo 


OnE in 
enlist, 
bene. 


aphic Works published by Andrews §- Bowl 
Phonographic Institution, 21 School Stren” 
Boston, Mass. 4 

ELEMENTS OF PHONOGRAPHY, the simple Aj 
phabet, with explanations. 2 ots 

COMPENDIUM OF PHONOGRAPHY, On a sin. 
gle sheet, containing a condensed view of the gys. 
tem. 6 cts, 

THE COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHIC CLaAgg 
BOOK, containing an exposition of the system of 
Phonography, intended for the use of Schools, ang 
learners greeny. 

oards 37 1-2 cts. Linen 50 cts, 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, a complete 
course of inductive Reading Lessons in Phonog. 
raphy. % ets, 

Phonographic and Phonotypic Works published by 

Isaac Pitman, Bath, England. ’ 

MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, royal Syo. ry 
edition, Morocco, Gilt, with an Appendix on the ap. 
plication of Phonography to Foreign Languages by 
A. J. Ellis, B. A. 87 1-2 ots 

Do. do., People’s Edition, without the Appendix. 

50 cts, 

THE PHONOTYPIC JOURNAL, a monthly Mag. 
azine, 8vo. devoted to the Writing and Printing 
Reformation. Printed in Phonotypes, with a Koy. 

12 1-2 cts, 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENT, 
containing the best reading matter, for practice, in. 
struction, &c. 10 cts 

A number of other publications devoted to the sub. 
ject of Phonography and Phonotypy, of a useful 
and interesting character. 

Also, Phonographic Pens, Pencils, Wafers and Letter 
and Note paper. The pens and pencils are simply 
articles of superior quality, the wafers are light and 
convenient, and have various mottoes in Phonogra. 
phy, in ink and bronze, and the paper is ruled for 
Phonography. 

{> Orders through the mail, with remittance, will 
be promptly filled. Book-sellers, school-teachers, and 
others who purchase to sell again, will be allowed a 
liberal discount. 

ANDREWS*& BOYLE, 

21 School Street, Boston, Mass 


To Abolitionists 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERAL. 
JOHN P. COBURN 


| pdicecny his friends and customers, that he has 
removed from No. 8 Brattle-street, to 


51 Cornhill and 24 Brattle-street 








Where he continues his same line of business, wih 7 


an addition, viz : 


CLOTHING, 


Cut and made in the neatest and most fashionable 
5: 


style. He has also taken considerable pains to select 
A FIRST RATE CUTTER, who will give his a 
tention to cutting only. He has selected an assort- 
ment of the most fashionable CLOTHS, viz: Broad- 


cloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, Tweeds, as wells © 


VESTINGS of the latest style, all of which he will 
make up in the most fashionable style, and on ret. 
sonable terms, and will take GENTLEMEN'S OFF. 
CAST GARMENTS in pay, or part pay. 

Please give him a call, if you wish to be used well 
and get the worth of your money. 

i> J. P. COBURN would furthermore inform te 
public, that he has made extensive arrangements, and 


is prepared to execute any amount of Clothing inthe ~ 


above line. 

{> The highest price paid for Gentlemen’s of 
cast Garments. Also, clothing cleaned and repair 
in the neatest and most thorough manner, at shot 
notice. 





PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


UST published, in a pamphlet form of 18 page 


18 mo., Public Worship, by Charles K. Whipple 
Price $1 25 per hundred, 20 cts. per doz. For sale by 
BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill. 


ic Also, the Views of Archbishop Whately, of § 


Dublin, on the Sabbath Question. 
April 4. tf. 


INCOMPARABLE 


SOAP: 


MADE AT 


No. 26, Brattle st. Boston, 
BY SOLOMON GUESS. 
flee incomparable Soap is recommended fot 
CLEANSING CLOTHES, removing spots! 
grease, tar, paint, pitch, &c. I[t is also good fort 
moving pimples, &c., from the face by one or t¥° 
applications. 

The subscriber having been in the Clothes Clea 
ing business for eight or ten years, confidently offe™ 
the above article to the public, having by repeated 
experiment found it of never-failing efficacy. lt 
not one of those things which require constant put 
fing, and an exhibition of endless certificates, (eo) 
obtained,) to. make it sell. No article has ever Jt 
been manufactured that could compete with this” 
what it professes to do, and it only requires to * 
used to convince the most incredulous of its woné? 
ful effects. 5 

Agents —A. G. Tucker, Manchester, N. H.; Joh 
Levi, corner Merrimack and Bridge-st., Lowell. 

Price 25 cents. Liberal deductions made to tho# 
buying to sell again. ly June ® 


THOMAS NELSON, 
Genteel Boarding House, 


No. 159 Ecn-srneer, 
NEW-BEDFORD. 


pi N. would respectfully inform the publie, thst 
« he has fitted up and opened his house t © 
commodate with board and lodging those who msy 
favor him with their patronage. He respectfully # 
licits a share. No pains will be spared to render *' 
every way an agreeable house. Terms moderale 
May 30 6mo 


NEW ‘ 
Furniture and Feather Store, 


No. 43, vp stains, Norru sipr Buacksronp-stReet 
BETWEEN Hanover anp Ann-Srrevts, Bost’— 
Wee wer be found a general assortment 
FURNITURE and FEATHERS, at all prices 
to suit all, and at low prices too for the quality, ® 
eash or on credit. Purchasers are requested to 
before purchasing elsewhere. k 
Cs W. BRABROOB- 
N. B. The first price is the only price, except 
small discount for cash. 
* March 14. 
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AGENTS FOR THE LIBERATO 
New-Hampsuire.—Leonard Chase, Milford. 
Vrermoxt.—Rowland T. Robinson, -Vorth Ferns, 

burg. 

Massacuusrerrs.—John Levy, 
Adains, Fall River ;—Isaae Austin, .V@ 
Elias Richards, Weymouth ;—George W. 
Northampton. 

Ruoper-Island.—Amarancy Paine, Prov 
William Adams, Pawtucket. 

New-Yors.—S. H. Gay, New-York City; im 
C. Fuller, Sk tel Th mas McClintock, 
terloo;—John H. Parker, Peru. we 

PewnsyivaniA.—-M. Preston, West ter 
James Fulton, Jr., MeWilliamstown ;—Thomss) 
bleton, Russellville ;—B. Kent, Andrew's Br: , dd 
John Cox, Homorton ;—James M. M'Kim, Phila 
phia ; Josern Fortox, Penningtonville. 

Oun1e.—Lot Holmes, Columbiana 


Lowell ;—R. & 
Nantucke i- 
Bensoes 


dentti~ 
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